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How to keep your checks in tune 


MUSIC ADDS AN AURA to many situations. 
And you can add a note of prestige to your 
bank — with checks that represent you 
proudly to your customers. Checks on 
Hammermill Safety paper are in tune with 
superior banking service. 

With checks on Hammermill Safety, the 


best-known name in paper ts there to 


remind customers that even this detail of 


banking service gets your thoughtful 
attention. And Hammermill Safety does 
more than enhance your prestige. it protects 


your funds. Its specially sensitized surface 


reveals the slightest attempt at alteration 
—can save you expense, embarrassment. 

And Hammermill Safety now contains 
Neutracel ® —the exclusive pulp Hammer- 
mill makes from northern hardwoods. 
Neutracel blends with other fine pulps to 
give Hammermill Safety a smoother, more 
uniform writing and printing surface. 
Today's Hammermill Safety is stronger, 
too—withstands repeated handling. 

Ask to have your next checks printed 
on Hammermill Safety. it costs no more 
than other safety papers. 


The exclusive Hammermill Chainline design, illustrated, comes in 7 colors— amber, green, 
buff, blue, pink, gold, gray. Straightline and Crossline designs are also available. 


Safety Paper Division 
HAMMERMILL 


PAPER COMPAN 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





Telephone Lines 
or 1487-mile 
Pipelme 


Telephone companies provide tailored Rotary rig drilling for natural gas in the San Juan basin, New Mexico. 
; ; : ‘This is a major source of supply for the Pacific Northwest Pipeline. 
communications service for natural 


gas pipeline to Pacific Northwest 


One of the great construction projects of 
recent years was completed just a few months 


ago. 


It’s the Pacific Northwest Pipeline, popu- 
larly known as the “Scenic Inch” because of 
the rugged, picturesque territory through 
which it passes. 


This 1487-mile pipeline now runs from the 
producing fields in New Mexico to the Cana- 
dian border of Washington by way of Portland, 
Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. It carries 
vitally needed fuel to the last sections of the 
United States that did not have natural gas. 


Such a pipeline requires constant super- 
vision and automatic control, and reliable com- —_— 
munications are extremely important. RUGGED COUNTRY 
Fish Northwest Constructors’ photograph taken as they were laying 


\fter long study, Fish Northwest Construc- as . 
aoe ee ee the pipeline across the Powder River, near Baker, Oregon, at 15° below. 


tors, Inc., acting as agents for Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corporation, selected telephone 
company facilities based on cost, reliability, 
availability of alternate routing and experience PIPELINE ROUTE. Communication 
facilities along the route are pro- 
vided by the Mountain States Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Company, the 


in specialized service. Voice communication 
is in use now; telemetering, teletypewriter and 
other services are in the future. Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
. . ee . ; ; ; Company and the Bell System’s 
Che furnishing of such private line service 

Long Lines Department, in co-op- 


by telephone companies has grown rapidly in 


; eration with the General Tele- 
recent vears and offers many opportunities for phone Company of the Northwest 
the future. New services are constantly being and the Midland Telephone Com- 
developed to meet particular needs. pany of Moab, Utah. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Are We Making the Grade ? 


N JULY of 1955 we devoted this space to a discussion 
i of a report of the activities of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the,United States which had come to us in 
the form of a booklet entitled ‘‘For the Greater Good of 
All.” We especially noted that the whole program of the 
National Chamber “‘is simply one in which people are 
working with people,’”’ and went on to say, ‘‘With this 
vast body of the business leadership of the country thus 
engaged, and with numerous other forces, including those 
of organized banking, working toward much the same 
ends, the preservation of our ‘representative democracy’ 
should be pretty definitely assured.” 

‘“‘But,”’ we asked, ‘“‘is it? And if it isn’t what is the 
reason and what can be done about it?’ We’re still 
asking the same questions, and we’re asking them with 
increased emphasis since we sat in attendance recently 
at one of the 12 ‘“‘Congressional Issue Clinics’ held 
throughout the United States under the sponsorship of 
the National Chamber. 

It was a highly inspirational occasion. The Chamber’s 
position on the various issues discussed appeared to 
meet with such unanimous approval by so many people 
representing such a wide area that it seemed the force 
thus released at strategic points throughout the country 
could hardly fail to attain its objectives. 

But our spirits were definitely dampened by a re- 
port of the findings of a survey which had been made by 
the Opinion Research Corporation for the Chamber by 
which it sought to ascertain the extent of local business- 
men’s interest and activity in national affairs. More de- 
tailed reference to the report is made in an article deal- 
ing with the Congressional Issue Clinics beginning at 
page 15 of this magazine. 

Suffice it to say here that the report seemed to us to 
point to the inevitable conclusion that we’re not getting 
very far very fast. It revealed, for instance, that only 
14 per cent one out of seven of the nation’s business- 
men show a high level of participation in national legis- 
lative efforts; and that almost three times as many, or 
39 per cent, indicated that they had engaged in little 
or no such activity. Other findings, quite as unfavorable, 
were cited. 

Two favorable conclusions might be drawn from the 
report and they are duly emphasized: (1) the high re- 
gard in which the recommendations of businessmen are 
held by our Representatives and Senators, and (2) the 
tremendous power that businessmen are thus capable of 
asserting if only they can be persuaded to exert them- 
selves. Just what these will add up to in terms of impact 
remains to be seen, but the record to date doesn’t look 
too encouraging. 

The least favorable aspect of the conclusions developed 
by the survey is found in the two reasons cited by most 
businessmen for their lack of participation in national 
affairs: (1) a failure to see the connection between na- 
tional legislation and their own welfare, and (2) the 
thinking on the part of some of them that taking a stand 
on controversial issues may have an adverse effect on 
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their business or profession. Forty per cent placed them- 
selves in the latter category. 

National legislation, in other words, is generally taken 
by a preponderance of our businessmen as deserving 
their support only to the extent that it confers some 
direct economic benefit on them as individuals, or to the 
extent that it may be supported without fear of injury 
to their respective businesses or professions. Short range 
considerations appear to be the only ones that partic- 
ularly matter, regardless of the long-range implications 
of the legislative decisions-to which they give rise. 


It was made clear in the course of the U. S. Chamber’s 
clinics that success or failure in meeting problems at the 
community level depended almost altogether upon the 
quality of the leadership asserted at that level. One 
could only conclude from stories emanating from Colum- 
bus and Dayton, Ohio, Muncie, Indiana, and Allen- 
town, Pa., that differences in community achievement 
are due far more largely to differences in leadership than 
in the attitudes and abilities of the people as a whole. 


In his book, The Road to Persuasion,* William Muehl 
makes a good case for the proposition that ‘‘Every man 
is what might be called a mass of tensions,’’ and not 
“merely a complex of fixed attitudes’; that “‘life is an 
endless process of arbitrating our own inner conflicts.” 
The speaker’s audience is thus composed of listeners 
“of many contradictory impulses. They are not static 
creatures needing to be moved. They are moving crea- 
tures needing to be guided.” 


At another point in his discourse, Mr. Muehl has this 
to say, ““Men sense that they cannot be sufficiently edu- 
cated in all areas of life that touch them and their in- 
terests to make dependable rational judgments of what 
is being said. They distrust their ability to evaluate 
problems of economics, politics, or specialized commer- 
cial procedures. Consequently they are inclined to make 
their decisions in these fields in terms of their personal 
reactions to the people who represent various points of 
view.” 

We have here a vital clue to the answers we are seeking. 
All the education we can muster, taken by itself, holds 
only the promise of having been too little and too late. 
But, combined with enough of the right kind of leader- 
ship, it can still turn the tide of battle in favor of the 
forces that are struggling to maintain a free economy 
under a truly representative government. And it may 
well be that when the smoke clears away the country’s 
bankers will be found to have held the balance of power. 


“Oxford University Press, 1956. 


Editor 
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A New Dimension 


The future of American industry de- 
pends also upon management’s suc- 
cess in the field of human relations; 
upon management’s ability to lead 
men rather than drive them. Indeed, 
the human aspect of doing business 
imparts a new dimension to modern 
management. In the long and painful 
history of the world, man has tried 
many devices to keep each worker at 
his task. The Pharaohs employed bat- 
talions of laborers to drag the massive 
stones of the Pyramids, spurring on 
the workers like beasts of burden with 
bloody scourges and cutting the dead 
from the traces and replacing them 
with the living. The Russians today 
use the bayonet and _ brain-washing 
and the big lie. 


We in the United States strive by 
every means to induce each worker to 
put forth his best effort voluntarily. 
We try to plan our production so that 
his self-interest and that of society are 
directed to a common goal. We not 
only teach, we practice the importance 
and sanctity of the individual. We 
have no class system. We care not who 
a man’s father was. We care only who 
the man is, what he stands for, and 
what products flow from his hand and 
mind. That competitive freedom of 
the individual to advance to any 
height his energy and ability can take 
him is in my opinion the greatest 
single factor in the success of our 
economic system. 


—H. W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of the 
board, Armstrong Cork Company. 
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“LaGuardia Tower, this is Flight 683 —on 
final approach .. .” 


And within minutes your checks are on the 
way to the 4th floor of our Main Office to be 
processed by experienced men and women 
working with machines of almost magic 
agility. 


Hours saved through our collection service 
result from the use of Pouch Mail which 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Flies the money shuttle for bankers 


facilitates speedy and accurate handling. 
This is supplemented by a direct pick-up 
schedule at the airport established by the 
New York Clearing House with the coopera- 
tion of the U.S. Postal Authorities. 

This rapid, dependable day-and-night opera- 
tion can save you time, regardless of volume. 
Our complete service covers both domestic 
and foreign collections. To speed your trans- 
actions, write us today. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 





The Top of the Financial News 


CORPORATE RELATIONS 
Behind the Choice 


‘‘How do corporate treasurers select 
their depositories?” ‘“‘How do they 
analyze the condition of banks in 
which they already have balances?’ 
“To what extent do they rely on sta- 
tistical tools in rating banks?” 

These and other related questions 
were recently asked of the treasurers 
of 26 large corporations by the De- 
partment of Monetary Policy of the 
American Bankers Association. In the 
past few years, notes ABA, banks 
have greatly expanded their loans and 
decreased holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, with the result that 
certain balance sheet ratios, which are 
often regarded as indicators of the 
liquidity and capital position of banks, 
have changed significantly. Through 
its survey, ABA ‘has sought to learn 
whether or not these developments 
have influenced corporate treasurers 
in their policies with respect to their 
depositories. 


Statistical Analysis. The survey 
indicates, as might be expected, that 
the most important factor in the se- 
lection of a corporate depository is the 
bank’s financial condition. Corporate 
treasurers, of course, conduct periodic 
reviews of their depositories; and while 
those participating in the survey use 
statistical methods in their analyses, 
they differ sharply with respect to the 
extent to which they rely on such 
techniques. An official of a large in- 
surance company described the opera- 
tion of his statistical rating system as 
follows: ‘‘We look at the average for all 
Federal Reserve member banks and 
set our standards somewhat close to 
what banks as a whole are doing.” 


All of the participating treasurers 
replied that they make use of balance 
sheet ratios and other statistical tools 
to analyze banks. However, one of the 
largest automobile firms replied: 
‘Sure, we use ratios. We look at them 
but are not guided by them.” An 
officer of a large midwestern corpora- 
tion ranks the importance of a ratio 
analysis second only to the require- 
ment of a convenient location. A num- 
ber of the treasurers stated that ra- 
tios were used mainly as a screening or 
sorting device to establish minimum 
standards for the selection of deposito- 
ries. 
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The “Managerial” Factor. Most of 
the treasurers make an effort to rate 
the ‘‘managerial”’ abilities of the banks 
under consideration. They agreed with 
a statement from one corporate offi- 
cial who said that “the character and 
competence of the men running the 
banks are of more importance than 
any statistical ratio.” 


The main source of information on 
depositories is a bank’s own public 
statements. Some treasurers request 
that a bank supply other information 
not ordinarily contained in its re- 
ports. Information concerning the 
quality of bank management and 
other intangible factors is obtained 
largely from those who have personal 
contact with the directors and officers 
of the banks. The most frequently 
mentioned source of such information 
is the depository’s own correspondent 
banks. The opinions of field represen- 
tatives of the company and other per- 
sons familiar with local conditions are 
drawn upon. Other sources of informa- 
tion are banking affiliations and local 
newspapers. 

The expansion of loans by banks 
which has resulted in reduced holdings 
of U. S. Government securities, and 
thus may be considered as affecting 
liquidity and corporate ratios, has had 
little effect in the choice of deposito- 
ries. However, this does not mean that 
corporate treasurers are unmindful of 
these developments. Said one treasu- 
rer: “These trends have raised ques- 
tions in a few instances concerning 
management capability and the type 
of loans taken on.’ Said another: 
“An increase in the loan-to-deposit 
ratio without a compensating increase 
in capital funds would affect a bank’s 
statistical rating and thus influence 
our choice of a depository.” 


Size & Location. One of the im- 
portant factors mentioned was a 
bank’s location; and, in some cases, 
it was mentioned as a determining 
factor in the selection of a depository 
bank. Other treasurers said their com- 
panies prefer the larger bank in any 
given community; and, in some cases 
where there are two leading banks, the 
corporation maintains accounts in 
both. However, another treasurer is 
guided by the reputation of the bank 
among the company’s suppliers and 
customers. Others are primarily in- 
terested in the general stature of the 


Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Specifically designed for banks 
dealing directly with the pub- 
lic. 
‘Provides regular insurance cov- 
erage on financed automobiles 


at approximately 20% below 
standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some cars, 
to as much as a 2% saving on 
an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features of 
a master policy—certificates of 
insurance and simplified rate 
charts. 


A stock company facility avail- 
able through your local insur- 
ance agent. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 


CHUBB & SON 


HUBB & SON 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 


Atlanta ® Chicago ® Dallas 
Los Angeles ® Montreal ® Pittsburgh 
San Francise > ® Toronto © Washington, D. C. 

















“All our West Coast banking is 
- , taken care of on this one ledger sheet... 


Thénks to The Bank of California”’ 


“Now that we have branch plants and sales offices up 
and down the West Coast, we certainly make good use of 
The Bank of California's tri-state operation. As you may 
know, they have their own offices in all three states, 

and each office can give you complete banking service. 
This means we can concentrate all our West Coast 

funds with one account, one ledger sheet. Another point: 
they’re set up to give credit information in any of the 
three states at a moment's notice. These are just a few 
reasons why The Bank of California's tri-state 


operation saves us a lot of time and a lot of money.” 


The Head Office of The Bank of California is at 
400 California Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Pins 


The Bank of California | 


1. Offices in San Francisco « Portland « Seattle 


Tacoma «+ Berkeley + Martinez « Milibrae 
Modesto « Oakland « Riverbank » San Leandro 


has offices in all three Pacific Coast states 
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bank in the local community. 

The quality and variety of services 
offered by a bank is a factor weighed 
heavily by corporate treasurers, who 
mention specifically such services as 
wire transfers, collections, credit in- 
formation, and assistance in market- 
ing. Some of the other considerations 
were membership by the bank in the 
Federal Reserve System, insurance by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, preferences by the com- 
pany’s own field management, and the 
general character of the bank’s busi- 
ness. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Annual Meeting 


James K. Lochead, chairman of 
American Trust Co., was elected 
president of the San Francisco Clear- 
ing House Association last month, and 
S. C. Beise, president of Bank of 
America, was named association vice 
president. Messrs.. Lochead and Beise 
also will serve as ex-officio members of 
the Clearing House Committee. 

Others elected to the committee 
were: Elliott McAllister, chairman of 
The Bank of California; I. W. Hell- 
man, president of Wells Fargo Bank; 
Paul E. Hoover, president of Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank; and T. P. Coats, 
chairman of First Western Bank & 
Trust Co. E. H. LeMasters, president 
of Pacific National Bank, was named 
association secretary. 


In another highlight of SFCH’s an- 
nual meeting, Clearing House Mana- 





JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Heading the . . 


ger Russell W. Schumacher reported 
that total clearings in San Francisco 
reached an all-time high of $33.8 bil- 
lion in 1956, topping the 1955 record 
by $3.2 billion. This was a gain of 
7.31 per cent, which compares with an 
average increase of 6.50 per cent for 
179 other reporting cities throughout 
the U. S. 


OUTLOOK 
Smaller Shortage? 


Each year Girard L. Spencer, part- 
ner and veteran analyst of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, estimates the prob- 
able supply of and demand for long- 
term investment funds. His forecast 
for 1957: A deficiency in the supply 
of new long-term capital of $1.1 bil- 
lion. Such a deficiency would be 
somewhat smaller than that in recent 
years, and would amount to only 
about 4.7 per cent of the estimated 
total demand. 


Says Mr. Spencer: ‘This could 
signify that borrowers may have less 
difficulty in obtaining their needs in 
the capital markets in 1957 than was 
the case during 1955 and 1956. It is 
possible that at times during the 
year available funds may equal or 
temporarily exceed demand. 


“Since the flow of investment funds 
and the demand for their use is only 
rarely evenly matched, it is logical to 
expect periods of comparative strain 
as well as ease in the long-term 
markets in the months ahead. How- 
ever, the outlook for 1957 as a whole 
is that there will be only minor 
changes in the basic level of long- 
term interest rates.”’ 


BANK STOCKS 
Short & Sweet 


The Value Line Investment Survey’s 
latest summary of long-range bank 
stock prospects: 

“Here is the basic equation for 
banks: Earning assets (loans and se- 


curities) x Interest rates — Income. 
Loan volume has increased in the past 
two years. So have interest rates. 


Result: A spectacular advance (better 
than 30 per cent in two years) for the 
usually ‘stable’ profits of banks. 


“But total bank resources have 
failed to expand in step, forcing large- 
scale liquidation of securities to free 
funds for loans. Chief cause: A ‘tight 
money’ Federal Reserve policy, keep- 





ing a close watch on the total supply 
of credit. To increase deposits, banks 
are asking for relaxation of strict legal 
reserve requirements. On a local scale, 
their clamor for the right of suburban 
branch expansion reflects the same 
purpose. The outcome of these ef- 
forts will have important bearing on 
long-range bank earning power.” 


Bullish on Banks 


Wellington Fund, big ($580 mil- 
lion), conservatively-managed mutual 
fund, last month reported equity in- 
vestments in the banking industry of 
$25.5 million, based on market prices 
at year’s end. That compares with 
bank stock holdings of $20 million a 
year earlier, $15 million two years 
earlier. Some of this increase, of 
course, represented price appreciation, 
but much of it represented new_acqui- 
sitions.* . 

All told, 14 bank stocks were in- 
cluded in Wellington’s portfolio at the 
end of 1956. These holdings consisted 
of 40,000 Bankers Trust Co., 55,000 
C hase Manhattan Bank, 55,000 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 3,200 
Cleveland Trust Co., 35,100 First 
Bank Stock Corp., 13,001 First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, 3,333 First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, 90,000 First 
National City Bank of New York, 


*Other important common stock additions during 
1956 were in the steel, building, oil, automobile 
and rubber industries. Wellington reduced its 
holdings in the insurance, textile, container, food, 
merchandise, rail, copper, lead, natural gas, air- 
line and paper groups. 
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The welcome hat 


THIS HAT belonys to one of our traveling officers. 
IT MAY BE in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

OR in Princeton, N. J. Or New Orleans. 

NO TELLING were. 

IT means service to one of our correspondents. 
BECAUSE ov? traveling officers are experienced. 
THEY CAN MAKE decisions on the spot. 

NO DELAYS. They'll offer helpful advice, too. 
NOT ONLY about owr correspondent bank services. 
BUT ALSO about banking in general. 

IS A First Pennsylvania hat in your waiting room? 


WHY NOT invite the owner in? 


Banking since 1782 


The First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


30 offices — Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member F.D.1.C. 





22,222 Manufacturers National Bank 
of Detroit, 10,000 Mellon National 
Bank, 29,007 National Bank of [e- 
troit, 20,000 Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion, 12,915 Republic National Bank 
of Dallas and 40,500 Transamerica 
Corp. 


INNOVATIONS 
For Small Stockholders 


Early last December, Northern 
Illinois Gas Co. announced a ‘“‘small 
stockholder buy or sell’? plan, under 
which holders of nine or less shares 
would be permitted to round up to 
10 shares or sell their entire holdings 
without paying the usual brokerage 
fees and other costs. The plan was to 
be in effect February 1-18, inclusive, 
and holders of record December 26 
were eligible. 


Last month Northern Illinois Gas 
could report that about half of its 
43,700 small stockholders had taken 
advantage of the plan: 15,500 elected 
to round up to 10 shares, 5,900 asked 
that their holdings be sold. Purchase 
orders, which were executed by The 
Northern Trust Co. as agent for the 
stockholders, totaled 73,700 shares; 
sell orders amounted to 23,000 shares. 
Stockholders acting under the plan 
paid or received $17.84 a share, which 
was the average price paid by the 
bank for the net number of shares 
purchased on the open market during 
the period the plan was in effect. 


MILESTONES 


Invest-in-America 


T. S. Peterson, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California, has 
been elected national chairman of the 
1957 Invest-in-America Week, which 
will be observed across the U. S. 
April 28 through May 4. Announce- 
ment of Mr. Petersen’s election was 
made last month by Frederic A. Potts, 
president of The Philadelphia Nation- 
al Bank and chairman of the National 
Invest-in-America Committee. 


Born as a suggestion back in 1949, 
the Invest-in-America idea has grown 
rapidly until this year more than 500 
cities with a combined population 
considerably in excess of 30 million 
will join in the week-long public in- 
formation program. Support is ex- 
pected from all segments of banking, 
finance and industry. Theme: “‘Every 
American An Investor in Jobs, Sav- 
ings, Homes, Insurance and Securi- 
ties.” 
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INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


Have vou ever seen the embezzler’s second self? Most 
employers never do—until losses have been discovered. 
Both selves may be on your payroll, so it’s important to be 
covered for the defaulter’s EQ or EMBEZZLEMENT QUOTIENT. 
That’s the total loss he can cause. Ask the Indemnity agent 
to show you a copy of our Portfolio of Protection for Banks. 
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One of a group of companies which are headed by 


Insurance Company of North America. founded 1792 





...Continental Illinois’ night staff processed 
2395 cash items 


Chances are it took you five 
minutes, more or less, to cut down this 
morning’s crop of whiskers. 

And while you were shaving, our 
night staff processed —in five minutes — 
almost 2400 cash items! 

In fact, many of the checks air- 
mailed to us yesterday afternoon by our 


correspondents— banks as far away as New 
York, Texas, California—have already been 
turned into available funds this morning. 

Wouldn’t speed like this be helpful 
to your bank and your customers? 

We’d be happy to have one of our 
people come see you and talk it over in 
person. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


nsurance Corporation 
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The Issues in Washington... 


Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., RM. 1104 


The Senate Banking Committee has now reported out its big omnibus bill to 
amend and revise the banking laws. 

some of the bill's more controversial provisions would: 

*Vest the final say-so over bank mergers in the federal bank supervisory 
agencies under the FDIC Act—rather than in the Department of Justice under the 
Clayton Act as urged by the Attorney General and some "anti-merger" Congressmen. 

*Make cumulative voting in the election of national bank directors optional, 
rather than mandatory as it is now. 

*Permit national banks under certain conditions to issue preferred stock (but 

not capital notes and debentures as was also proposed). 
| | *Require disclosure of "any beneficial or equitable interest" in bank stock 
held by any person other than the owner of record. 

*Limit the establishment of federal savings and loan branches to states that 
permit state savings and loan or mutual savings bank branches. 


The committee rejected a proposal to authorize national banks to establish 


employee stock option programs. 
The committee also rejected proposals to outlaw the absorption of exchange. 


In the latter connection, the Comptroller had recommended "express 
prohibitions" against the absorption of exchange charges. 

The FRB had urged "that the law be amended either by including an explicit 
statement with respect to absorption of exchange charges by both member and non- 
member insured banks, or by authorizing the Board or the FDIC to define 'interest' 
for both classes of banks." 

FDIC, however, maintained its traditional position "that the absorption of 
exchange charges is not the payment of interest, just as the absorption of some 
other expenses is not considered by bank regulatory authorities as the payment of 
interest." FDIC also argued that "if the charging of exchange is brought to an 
end (as a result of the prohibition of the absorption of exchange), it may work a 
hardship on some banks." 


A bill to provide for the establishment of national mutual savings banks has 
been introduced in the House. 

Under provisions of the bill, existing state-—chartered mutual savings banks 
and federal and state savings and loan associations could also convert themselves 
into national mutual savings banks. 


SEC has concluded two days of conferences with financial leaders on a group 
of proposed amendments to the federal securities laws. SEC expects to submit its 
legislative recommendations to Congress this month . . . Since last July 1, the 
World Bank has made 14 loans adding up to $333 million in 11 countries. 
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Dont settle for less! 


MAKE SURE 
YOUR NEXT 






MICROFILMER HAS ALL OF | 
THESE FEATURES 








MAKE SURE you get an automatic feeder that 
combines high preciston with high speed. Revolution- 
ary feeder in Recordak Reliant makes it all but im- 
possible to double-feed documents and miss pictures. 
It also straightens out creased and folded items. 





MAKE SURE vou vet a quiet, smooth-running 
microfilmer. Reliant—with all-steel construction and 
soundproofing — reduces noise and vibration to wel- 
come minimum. Variations in weather or room tem- 
perature do not affect optical system. 
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MAKE SURE you can photograph all your docu- 
ments at reduction ratios required for easy reading of 
filmed images. Reliant gives you a choice of 3 reductions 
—40 to 1, for top film economy ; and 32 to 1 and 24 to 1 
for most legible reproductions of larger documents. 





MAKE SURE you and your operator are completely 
satished before you buy or rent. Recordak’s Free Trial 
Offer lets you have a new Reliant for 30 days without 
any rental charge or obligation to buy. Make any com- 
parison, make any test—fair enough? 
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MAKE SURE you can index items right on the film. 
New Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic 
Indexing gives you this exclusive feature that lets you 
find any picture faster in your film reader. Nothing to 
learn—just dial desired code number before you record. 





MAKE SURE 


you can endorse or cancel automati- 
cally in the microfilming run. Reliant eliminates need 
for separate operations and equipment. And its pre- 


cision feeder prevents missed impressions by stopping 
documents that are stuck together. 





MAKE SURE you can photograph two rolls of film 
simultaneously. Reliant lets you do this whenever you 
need extra film copies for off-the-premises storage or 
other reasons. And it accommodates 200-ft. rolls, which 
cuts time-outs for film loading in half. 


MAKE SURE you get a choice of recording methods 
to match job at hand. Reliant lets you photograph the 
fronts and backs of checks simultaneously, side by 


side, the fronts of documents down one side of film, 
up the other, or across the full width of the film. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue. New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in your “30-day Free Trial Offer” of new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Aedamatic Indexing. 
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SPHHD your sendings to San Diego 


...oOr to anywnohere in California 


Baank of America’s statewide network of branches saves 
days in California routing. Cash letters may be sent 
direct to any of our 600 branches and your account 
credited the day they are received. Rejected items, i 
returned direct, reach you days faster. For complete : Am erica 


information about this unique correspondent service, write 





Bank of America, San Francisco 20, or Los Angeles 54, 


Attention Corporation and Bank Relations Department. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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How to Get Good Government 


Speakers at twelve “Congressional Issue Clinics’’ make it clear that repre- 
sentative government can function only as it accurately reflects the informed and 
well considered views of those represented. 


HE MONTH of February has wit- 
nessed the execution of a power- 
ful program of education, indoc- 

trination, and stimulation to action on 
questions which help to make grist for 
the Congressional mill. The program 
which had been long and carefully 
planned in the Washington offices of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States assumed the form of an 
“Aircade for Legislative Action,’ and 
was flown to Los Angeles where the 
first of 12 “Congressional Issue Clin- 
ics” was held on February 4th. Fol- 
lowing meetings at Oakland, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Atlanta, Pitts- 
burgh, and Hartford, there was a final 
clinie at Detroit on February 28th. 

The broad area representation that 

characterized attendance at each of 
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By J. H. PETERS, Editor 


the clinics gave a clear indication of a 
high degree of interest at the grass 
roots in developments that are taking 
shape in Washington. There were, for 
example, 712 in attendance at Los 
Angeles, representing 70 communities, 
and the respective figures for Oakland 
and Chicago were 500 from 75 com- 
munities and 900 from 108 communi- 
ties. 


Aboard a chartered plane as _ it 
journeyed around the circuit was a 
National Chamber team headed by 
President John S. Coleman, chairman 
of the board of Burroughs Corpora- 


Photo above: President John S. Coleman 
addressing Los Angeles Clinic. 


tion, who keynoted each of the clinics 
with an address on the subject, ‘““The 
Business and Government.’ Also 
aboard were Executive Vice President 
Arch N. Booth, Research’ Director 
Emerson P. Schmidt, and Manager 
Clarence R. Miles of the Chamber’s 
legislative department. 

The Opinion Research Corporation, 
which had been engaged by the Cham- 
ber to make a special survey of busi- 
nessmen’s knowledge of national issues 
and their participation in legislative 
activity, was represented at each of the 
clinies held by either Dr. Claude Rob- 
inson or Joseph C. Bevis, president 
and vice president, respectively. 


Rounding out the team were two 
National Chamber directors, William 
S. Street, president and general mana- 
ger of Frederick and Nelson Depart- 
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ment Store, Seattle, who appeared at 
the four Western city clinics, and 
Arthur H. (Red) Motley, president of 
Parade Publications, Inc., who spoke 
at the remaining eight. Each made a 
strong appeal for action by business- 
men in addresses entitled “Your Job 
and Mine.” 

The legislative problems presented 
at each of the clinics fell within three 
broad categories: (1) spending and 
taxes, (2) wages and labor, and 
(3) freedom of initiative climate for 
economic growth. A substantial por- 
tion of each program period was de- 
voted to a panel discussion of ques- 
tions submitted by members of the 
audience and “‘fielded’”’ by a group of 
business leaders assembled from each 
of the areas visited. The latter dealt 
with the questions somewhat at the 
local level and passed them along to 
the panel of C. of C. experts for further 
comment. 


President Coleman set the tone of 
the meetings by declaring, ‘“‘The busi- 
ness and professional men of this coun- 
try constitute a sizeable segment of 
our population, but their influence far 
exceeds their numerical strength — if 
they will use it where it counts. This 
influence does not stem in any way 
from pressures on other free and inde- 
pendent voters. It results from many 
things: the ethical standards of busi- 
ness as exemplified in its operations in 
every home town in the country; the 
known willingness of businessmen to 
serve as volunteers in every worthy 
cause that comes along for the com- 
munity good; and, finally, in our pos- 
session of the facts about the process- 
es of the free market.”’ 


A Thought-Provoking Experience 


Mr. Coleman dwelt briefly upon his 
experience as a representative of the 
National Chamber before the plat- 
form committees of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican party conven- 
tions last summer. ‘‘My assignment,” 
he said, “entailed considerable listen- 
ing as well as talking because I had 
to wait my turn to appear. And while 
I waited, I listened to representatives 
of other segments of our social-eco- 
nomic system. 

“It was a thought-provoking ex- 
perience. We all know there is a con- 
stant interplay of great conflicting 
forces in this country, each one bid- 
ding for endorsement by political 
leaders, by government and by the 
public. The scope of this interplay is 
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The Keynoter 


Spearheading the “Aircade” 
that last month took the legislative 
program of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to the 
four corners of the country, was 
its president, John S. Coleman, 
who is also president of Burroughs 
Corporation. 

Mr. Coleman's first position was 
with the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York City, where he was 
assigned to the bond trading 
floor. After remaining with that 
company for a short time, he en- 
listed in the United States Army 
Ordnance Corps and served over- 
seas in France for two years dur- 
ing World War I. 


In 1920 Mr. Coleman joined the 
Burroughs Corporation as a junior 
salesman in the Washington 
Branch, and was shortly advanced 
to the status of senior salesman. 
There followed a succession of 
positions ranging from govern- 
ment representative of the Com- 
pany to assistant to the vice presi- 
dent, in charge of arrangements 
concerning the manufacture of war 
materials. 

In 1943 he came to the Home 
Office in Detroit as executive as- 
sistant to the president and be- 
came a vice president and di- 
rector the following year. He was 
elected president in the fall of 
1946. 


Among the other offices held by 
Mr. Coleman are those of Trustee, 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, member of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, and 
director, Committee for a Nation- 
al Trade Policy. He is a member of 
a number of corporate boards, 
including that of the National Bank 
of Detroit. 





so vast, it is not always easy to see; 
it is not always easy to grasp its net 
effect on our personal affairs. At the 
Democratic committee session and 
again at the Republican committee 
meeting, this interplay was contracted 
to an understandable level, much as a 
laboratory demonstration reduced the 
forces of nature to an understandable 
level. 


“There were proposals that sug- 
gested, without spelling it out in so 
many words, that the diminished sov- 
ereignty of our states and local com- 
munities be further curtailed by 
lodging more power in the Federal 


Government. Others called for tax 
burdens that would eventually crum- 
ble the foundations of private enter 
prise by making the accumulation o 
risk capital well-nigh impossible. The 
role of savings and capital accumu 
lation in the creation and maintenance 
of high employment levels was ig 
nored.”’ 


The speaker went on to say tha! 
the persons advancing these propo- 
sals ‘‘were highly articulate indi- 
viduals, with a strong flair for the 
dramatic,”’ and skilled in the use of an 
emotional approach in dealing with 
national issues. ‘“‘The things they ad- 
vocate,”” he added, ‘“‘make sense to 
millions of our fellow citizens, and we 
are on spongy ground if we discount 
their followings.” Today’s “dangerous 
trend against the free market prin- 
ciple and toward the welfare state 
idea,”’ he said, ‘‘has nothing to do with 
political labels, and very little, if any- 
thing, to do with any fears of another 
depression.” 


Mr. Coleman urged that the na- 
tion’s businessmen be the first to 
recognize any need there might be for 
government action and that they 
manifest an eagerness to participate in 
planning and administering govern- 
ment designed to meet that need. 
“But,” he continued, ‘‘we must insist 
that government stay outside the 
area in which individual enterprise 
can do the job. Where the Government 
intrudes in the private sphere, we must 
fight persistently against it. We must 
be against it because we are for some- 
thing far more progressive, far more 
liberal, far more equitable and far 
more beneficial to the American people 
as a whole than any welfare state 
men 6a. 


The keynoter pointed out that pri- 
vate enterprise had accepted the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining a high 
scale of living and had proved its 
capacity to live up to it, requiring 
only a favorable political climate in 
which to operate. Far from main- 
taining that business had created a 
perfect, unchangeable, untouchable 
system, he said that change is the es- 
sence of the American business pro- 
cess that the American business sys- 
tem means productivity and progress, 
along with democracy and the Bill of 
Rights. ““We are stand-patters on one 
principle,” he continued, ‘‘the prin- 


ciple of freedom. We have freedom. 
We have free management and free 
labor. But above all, we have the 
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Central Trust Company’s President William A. Mitchell at the firm’s Evendale Branch, Greater Cincinnati's First Auto Bank. 
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LIKE FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
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best kind of free enterprise—free en- 
terprise in ideas . . 

Our basic failing is a tendency to 
reiax our vigilance over public affairs 
at the wrong time. Every four years, 
the air in this country is charged with 
political electricity. The drama of op- 
posing personalities sweeps us all to a 
high crest of political interest. The 
businessman, along with his fellow 
Americans, shares in the excitement. 


“Then comes the election itself. 
Like a thunderstorm, it clears the air, 
and by the day after election, the 
flame of interest has begun to sputter 
out.”” Noting that there was a ten- 
dency at times like this to relax and 
take a rest, the speaker pointed out 
that those in the opposing camp never 
relaxed, and that there is therefore 
“never a time for us to relax our vigil- 
ance.” 


“We will respond to the present 
challenge,’’ concluded Mr. Coleman, 
“because it is necessary. We will meet 
this challenge because it is demanded 
of us.” 


C. of C. Vice President Booth re- 
minded his audiences that “‘business- 
men, individually and collectively, 
must be willing to work closely with 
Congress and must know how to work 
effectively . . . to offer facts and in- 
telligent opinions to members of Con- 
gress.” That means, he continued, 
that “you must thoroughly under- 
stand what the issues are all about and 
why they are vitally important, and 
how you can make your views and 
recommendations on those issues felt 
more effectively in Washington.” 


Congress Is Listening 


“Congress,” said Mr. Booth, 
composed of people, very human 
people, who talk with and listen to 
other people just as you and I do 
with one important difference. Your 
Senators and Representatives repre- 
sent you as people who vote—as 
people who have ideas about national 
affairs. You are their constituents, and 
they react to the views and opinions 
of their constituents. They try to re- 
flect the thinking of their states and 
districts. It might very well be appro- 
priate to say that Congress is com- 
posed of people who have the courage 
of their constituents’ convictions, and 
who try to carry out their constituents’ 
wishes and to do what they want 
done.” 


The speaker pointed out that while 
the highly controversial issues with 
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which Congress is dealing are national 
in character and in scope, they are 
local in their application and personal 
in their impact. While Congress will 
make the decisions resolving these is- 
sues, he continued, all of us can help. 


“The story of the past,’ said Mr. 
Booth, “tells us that businessmen too 
frequently have been scapegoats for 
politically expedient moves of one 
sort or another. [It] very vividly tells 
us ... what happened to business- 
men when they tried to stand alone 
and apart from things. They got the 
worst of it. . 

“So today, we act upon the convic- 
tion that the business leadership of 
America must work together in part- 
nership on matters of mutual con- 
cern—and that business must be, in 
the fullest sense: 


@ a public-spirited member of the 
community, 


@ a responsible citizen of the na- 
tion, 


@ an understanding friend and re- 
spected adviser to the public 
and to the Government, 

@ an active participant in all true 
social and economic advance. 


“But most of all, businessmen, in- 
dividually and collectively, must be 
willing to work closely with Congress, 
and must know HOW to work effect- 
ively with Congress—to offer facts 
and intelligent opinions to members 
of Congress. 

“Your Senators and your Repre- 
sentatives, when they are called upon 
to make decisions on important na- 
tional issues, cannot truly represent 
you, unless they know your views on 
those issues, and your reasons. Which 
means that you yourself must thor- 
oughly understand what the issues are 
all about, why they are vitally im- 
portant, and how you can make your 
views and recommendations on these 
issues felt more effectively in Wash- 
ington... + 

‘“*. . . as we seek solutions to these 
problems, we will need some basic 
principles to follow . .. some guide- 
posts by which to steer our course 
some targets or goals against which 
we can test all of the proposed legis- 
lation which we shall be discussing 
here today. ... 

“These principles can be set forth in 
four phrases . . . They are: 


1. Limited government; 


(Continued on page 38) 
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e Cost only $1 per $100; good until 
used. 


e You keep 90% of the selling com- 
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Truck Leasing Loans Are Sound 


A relatively new application of an old idea has thoroughly 
demonstrated its worth to this Mountain States banker. 


OME of the more difficult manage- 
ment problems, from both an 
operational and a_ budgetary 

standpoint, are those associated with 
the ownership and maintenance of mo- 
tor trucks. But increasing numbers of 
truck users are finding the answer to 
the problems thus presented in a rela- 
tively new device that goes under the 
name of truckleasing. Under this ar- 
rangement, the truck user is able to 
procure all equipment needed from 
full-service leasing companies who 
supply everything but the driver, thus 
eliminating all necessity for invest- 
ment of the considerable amount of 
capital otherwise required for the 
purchase of both the trucks them- 
selves and the necessary maintenance 
facilities. 

Because truckleasing has so much 
to commend it, the practice has been 
expanding rapidly. The result is that 
many bankers are receiving requests 
for long-term financing from truck- 
leasing companies. These companies 
will ordinarily be found to be serving 
a clientele in the banker’s own com- 
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By W. H. IRION 


Vice President 
International Trust Company 
Denver, Colo. 


munity. But, because truckleasing is a 
relatively new type of business service 
bankers, for the most part, haven't 
as yet become sufficiently familiar 
with the manner in which it functions 
to feel inclined to extend credit to 
firms engaged in that business. 
While our own bank 


has by no 





means specialized in loans to truck- 
leasing concerns we have had some 
years of experience in that field and do 
a considerable amount of business 
with them. We have learned both 
what to look for when we handle their 
loans and what to look out for. We 
like to do business with them and 
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we're glad to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to tell the readers of 
BANKERS MONTHLY why it is that our 
truckleasing credits have been so 
satisfactory. 

Long-term, full-service truckleasing 
has enjoyed a steady, if not phenome- 
nal, growth since World War II, and 
that growth clearly indicates that it 
is providing a much needed service to 
the nation’s truck users. As will be 
noted in the accompanying explana- 
tion, the arguments favoring leasing 
as against owning trucks leave little 
question as to the greater merit of 
the former. This being true, it would 
appear that truck owners in general 
would do well to consider what they 
might do toward improving their 
financial position and improving their 
earnings by replacing the trucks they 
are operating with leased trucks. 
Their bankers, by the same token, 
would be sure to find the same line of 
inquiry most interesting. 


Maintenance a Prime Factor 


This article, however, will concern 
itself primarily with the problems in- 
volved in meeting the credit needs of 
the leasing company itself. It should 
be noted, first of all, that it engages 
primarily in a procurement, mainte- 
nance and service business. We there- 
fore attach considerable importance 
to the quality and efficiency of the 
plant facilities maintained for the 
servicing and repairing of their trucks, 
and are equally concerned about the 
“know-how” of the management per- 
sonnel. While we give due considera- 
tion to balance sheet and earnings 
figures, the one thing of paramount 
importance is the company’s ability to 
service its equipment. 

We hold a chattel mortgage on the 
company’s trucks to secure a note 
that is payable in monthly instalments 
over a period of three or four years. If, 
therefore, we know the equipment will 
be properly serviced and repaired, we 
are assured, as well, that the life of 
the vehicle will be as long as it should 
be and that it will have a dependable 
trade-in or resale value. 

Of course, since the leasing company 
is ‘“‘wholesaling’’ the service in the 
sense that it is not the ultimate user 
of the transportation facility, it is 
under the necessity of keeping its ag- 
gregate costs below the figure that the 
truck owner-user would normally ex- 
pect to pay. For that reason, and be- 
cause of the quality of the risk in- 
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volved, the truckleasing company is 
given special consideration in the form 
of minimum rates and maximum 
terms. 


Contracts between the lessor and 
lessee are for long terms and are so 
written that the lessee-customer, in or- 
der to cancel a contract, is obligated 
to purchase the “vehicles for a price 
that is higher than the amount owed 
on them. The lessee-customer, more- 
over, needs the truck in his own busi- 
ness and is usually financially respon- 
sible, and the obligation thus assumed 


by him thus constitutes secondary but 
very good collateral for our loan. The 
leasing company, however, usually re- 
tains the optional privilege of keeping 
the equipment in the event of termi- 
nation of the contract. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that the debt-to-worth ratio is some- 
what less significant in the case of 
firms doing a long-term truckleasing 
business than is ordinarily the case. 
It is quite meaningless if it is con- 
sidered apart from the termination 
clause in the lease agreements and the 
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financial stability represented by t 
lessee who, as has already been not« 
is obligated to purchase the equipme 
at the option of the lessor. 

Stated differently, blue chip cu 
tomers give a blue chip quality to tho 
leasing company’s loans, provided on 
that its condition and operating stat+- 
ments reveal a reasonably satisfactor: 
situation and the servicing facilities 
and management are all that they 
should be. The termination clause 
which forms a part of the contracts 
made by most well managed truck 
leasing companies, combined with a 
policy of carefully screening their cus- 
tomers, gives the loan a degree of col- 
lateral protection that is rarely found 
in other types of lending. 


High Debt-to-Worth Ratio OK 


In our appraisal of a truckleasing 
company’s statement, we are inclined 
to take in stride a relatively high debt- 
to-worth ratio in the case of the com- 
pany whose business consists of a 
relatively large percentage of long- 
term contracts containing the termi- 
nation clause. The concern, on the 
other hand, that is doing a consider- 
able amount of over-the-counter truck 
rental business on a daily or weekly 
basis, must conform to the standards 
ordinarily set for operations of this 
type. 

The newness of truckleasing has pre- 
cluded the establishment of anything 
much in the way of criteria by which 
a truckleasing company’s financial 
statement might be judged. But it is 
considered in informed and experi- 
enced circles that a net worth to debt 
ratio of one-half to one or three- 
quarters to one should be regarded as 
satisfactory if the lessor is primarily 
engaged in long-term truck-leasing. 
An excellent ratio for this same opera- 
tor would be one and one-half or one 
and three-quarters to one. 


But if a large percentage of the 
lessor’s volume is over-the-counter 
business of the kind just deseribed, a 
minimum ratio of one and _ three- 
quarters to one would be necessary to 
warrant a good loan risk classification 
by a bank. Any company of the latter 
type that has a minimum net worth to 
debt ratio of two to one could easily 
be classed as an excellent loan risk. 

Somewhat typical of our experience 
with truckleasing companies has been 
that with Baker Truck Rental, Inc., 
of Denver, which extends back over a 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 





Two long-standing Federal Reserve and Treasur olicies appear likely to 








revent higher levels of government security prices in nearby months. 
These are credit restraint and determination to extend the maturity of the 
debt. Officials of both agencies made it clear to BANKERS MONTHLY that both 
programs still are in effect. 





Fed officials view the business outlook as bright. They see the economy 
in a "rolling readjustment at a high level." Policies would be swiftly modified 
should business skies darken, but at the moment only a few clouds are seen. 

Result: open market operations in weeks ahead should.result in continued 
net _ borrowed reserves, firm short-term rates, a flat yield curve and little, if 
any, improvement in bank liquidity. 

Total demand for capital and credit by borrowers still is seen as pressing 
hard against supply of funds. The record federal peacetime budget is acknowl-— 
edged _ as an inflationary factor; municipal spending programs are proceeding on 
schedule; overall corporate capital spending still will be tremendous, well over 
1956, despite scattered deferrals. 

Hence, the authorities are not prepared to modify policies which have per- 
mitted money supply to rise but 1 per cent in the past year. 


One important note: a lessening of business exuberance is observed in 
Washington, and it is hoped that this means efforts to "take the bloom off the 
boom" are succeeding. 

It also means Springtime may hold the answer to credit policy for months 
afterward; for this peak business season should provide many answers on the 
economy. One year ago first-quarter fears were washed away by buoyant Spring 
conditions. Recalling this, policymakers are watching intently to see what 
trends develop in coming weeks. 


Since curbing inflation partly calls for financing economic expansion with 
funds the people are saving and since authorities note no letup in demand for 
funds just how short are savings? 

Fed economists do not see the gap between savings and demand for credit 
as very large. Last year’s gain in total liquid savings (cash, checking and 
Savings accounts, holdings of securities, insurance and pension reserves) amounted 
to $14.5 billion. This was the biggest rise since World War II and compared with 
a decline in savings for 1955. 

An equilibrium between supply and demand may therefore be approaching, 
but Washington emphatically denies that the time has yet arrived. 


Treasury spokesmen indicate prospects are good for moderate extension of 
the maturity of the debt through probable issuance of a medium or longer-term 
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issue for an approaching cash financing and for later refundings in 1957. 





An estimated $2 to $3 billion is needed in the cash financing. Savings 
bond redemptions, shifts of dollars from the International Monetary Fund 
and big defense contracts have squeezed the Treasury's cash position despite 
the inflow of tax receipts. Last month, the position dipped below $1.5 billion, to 
touch the lowest level since 1949. 

Average maturity of the debt still is 46 months, same as four years ago. 
Circumstances of the "tight-money era" have prevented issuance of distant 
maturities. Total debt is up $12 billion and average interest has risen 
from 2.4 to 2.6 per cent since 1953. This year's interest cost is expected 
to reach $7.2 billion, second biggest item in the budget, and higher than 
total federal spending just 21 years ago. 


Boosting the rate to 34 per cent on Series E and H savings bonds 
solves only part of the Treasury’s redemption problems. Sales have been 
managers are seriously considering exchanging the $10 billion Fs and Gs 
for a longer-term, marketable obligation. 

The tone of the government market still is unhealthy. Trading is 
extremely thin, dealer positions have seldom been lower. This mean sub— 
stantial buying or selling can twist the market out of shape. 


The municipal bond rally ran out of steam as offerings mounted. This 
was expected, because of the very heavy supply of future financings. 
Of the $3.2 billion issues authorized during the final half of 1956, 


reports the Investment Bankers Association, $2.9 billion remained to be sold 


total by another $200 million. This year’s total, therefore, should exceed 
1956, which was 23 per cent lower than 1954’s record $6.9 billion. 

Distribution of new issues has become more sticky, with few sell-outs. 
Yields in the secondary market have firmed. Logical forces of supply and 
demand suggest this situation may continue. 
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Latest Month Year 
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ca Le SRM RRM RRR ERED EER ewe 2.16 2.96 =F 
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Our “industry specialized” information 
is available to you 


In the complexities of today’s business, it’s sometimes 
difficult to “keep an ear to the ground” in every lending 
situation. Consequently many lending officers rely upon 
us to supply them with additional information. 


That’s where our men in the correspondent bank divi- 
sion— Division F—can be of assistance. 
Whenever you have a question, or need additional 


facts, the men from this division collect that information 


from our other commercial divisions. And it’s this “in- 
dustry specialized” knowledge—facts and figures on every- 
thing from canning factories to investment banking—that 


can make a correspondent relationship with us important. 


When you need information to supplement local sources 
sand printed material, we're ready to serve you. 


Why not learn all the advantages of a correspondent 
relationship with us by calling us today? 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets — e 


MEMPER FEDE 
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Some Tested Ideas on 


BANK OPERATIONS 


- For some these operations survey recommendations will pro- 
vide answers and for others they will serve as ‘thought starters” 
that will lead to the solutions sought. 


N ARTICLE regarding our Meth- 
ods and Planning Department 
which appeared in the April 

15, 1956 issue of BANKERS MONTHLY, 
contained substantial reference to the 
surveys conducted by the Citizens Na- 
tional for a large number of local bank 
friends and correspondents. ‘“This,”’ 
said the article, ‘“‘has proved to be a 
mutually helpful activity because it 
also gives us an opportunity to observe 
how the other fellow operates. ... A 
multitude of banking problems come 
up for discussion in the course of such 
a survey and opinions are freely ex- 
changed... . A tremendously valu- 
able by-product of these operating sur- 
veys is the sizeable body of ‘check-off’ 
work sheets which have been compiled 
over a period of years, and which are 
predicated on recommendations act- 
ually made to our friends.” 

The number of inquiries received 
since publication of the article sug- 
gests that bankers in general would 
find a description of some of the meth- 
ods recommended of considerable in- 
terest. For some the methods described 
will provide answers to problems with 
which they have been contending, and 
for others they will serve as “thought 
starters”’ that will lead to the solutions 
sought. 

A survey is generally divided into 
two parts, the first of which is a study 
of the work performed by each indi- 
vidual in the bank which is expressed 
in terms of the average number of 
minutes consumed daily in the per- 
formance of specific tasks. By com- 
paring that average with the total 
number of minutes available, we arrive 
at a production ratio. ora percentage 
efficiency rating. The standards es- 
tablished by the Citizens National 
have been carefully worked out as 
they apply to our own head office and 
branch operations, and thus serve ef- 
fectively as vardsticks by which the 
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By JULES MALING 


Vice President 
Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles 


relative efficiency of the various opera- 
tions surveyed for other banks may be 
measured. 

The second part of the survey is 
made up of operating suggestions. In- 
cluded are many that have been 
written for banks in the course of 
surveys and dealing with particular 
operating problems, or in response to 
special requests for assistance in solv- 
ing such problems. Other suggestions 
are a product of the check-off sheet 
mentioned above that contains over 
400 items calling for ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no”’ 
answers. Whenever a “‘no’”’ answer ap- 
pears, a pre-written recommendation 
is included in the final report. 


Since we encounter the same or simi- 





lar problems again and again, we are 
able to apply the same or similar 
methods and techniques to their solu- 
tion, and when this occurs the needed 
recommendation is conveniently avail- 
able in a book in which all previous 
suggestions have been recorded under 
their respective classifications. We are 
constantly adding to this store of 
standard recommendations upon 
which we can draw as the need arises. 
This book, in fact, is one of the most 
useful of all the devices employed by 
those making operational surveys. 


Our experience clearly indicates, 
moreover, that these recommendations 
are quite likely to have in them one or 
more valuable suggestions for any 
bank falling into the size categories 
ranging from $3 million to $25 million 
for which these surveys have been 
made. No two banks have an identical 
background of experience. Their con- 
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A typical Citizens National branch lobby scene. 
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acts with other banks and sundry 
‘ther sources of information regarding 
:perational methods and techniques 
are likewise varied, as are the condi- 
tions obtaining in the areas served and 
other environmental factors. 


BOOKKEEPING 


What is ‘‘old hat”’ for one bank may 
therefore quite readily be relatively 
new to another, or it may be that it 
hasn’t been fully considered. We have 
accordingly made it a practice never 
to assume that a subject bank is fami- 
liar with all the advantages or dis- 
advantages of any given method of 


Bookkeeping is a case in point. 
Fully deferred posting has appeared to 
have so much to recommend it that 
many banks have accepted it without 
question while others remain unper- 
suaded. We have suggested to those in 
the latter category that they consider 
partially delayed posting. To use this 
method it is necessary to receive the 
clearings and mail early in order that 
they may be included in a run with the 
counter items of the day previous. 
Among the advantages are: 

a. Utilization of all available per- 

sonnel, including tellers, before 
the bank opens, increasing their 


possible by reduction in per- 
sonnel. 


This recommendation goes on to 
point out that partially deferred post- 
ing possesses a distinct advantage over 
the fully deferred operation in that it 
makes possible a faster return of go- 
backs, and therefore results in consi- 
derably greater revenues from N.S. F. 
and service charges. 


Other recommendations made with 
reference to bookkeeping operations 
include the following: 


1. When sorting, place checks with 


handling a specific operational prob- 


this discussion of the recommenda- 
tions to which our surveys have given 


rise. c. Economy in the use of space made 


daily productivity. 

lem. We are applying the same rule in b. Elimination of the duplication of 
effort involved in making a num- 
ber of ‘‘dribble postings.” 


illegible signatures in a separate sort 
without trying to identify the name 
of the drawer. The few items thus set 
aside can be re-sorted later by a per- 
son who is more familiar with the ac- 
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Complete 


This is the actual size of the Redi-Rite coupons, which 
are individualized in snap-carbon multiples on your type- 
writer. You make coupon books as you want them 
12--18- 27 36 or more payments with only one supply 
of coupons. No big inventory to carry. Covers are put 
on with your office stapler. You can add any additional 
data desired on one or all coupons. 


You avoid errors as your personnel will be reading type- 
writer characters, not holes or symbols. You code the 
year and type of loan on the top line of the coupon, with 
a conductor’s punch. This provides an error proof check. 
Redi-Rite coupon books offer real savings, speed and 
convenience over pass books that have to be mailed back 
after each payment. If you are using coupon books now, 
be sure to check with Redi-Rite, on cost and convenience. 


We supply everything that you need in large or small 
quantities. No expensive equipment to buy. Send for 
samples and make up complete individualized coupon 
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CUSTOMER'S NAME AND ADDRESS 
John J. Henry 
206 Allen St., 
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books, to demonstrate Redi-Rite to yourself. Or better 
still, stop in at our display booth 24 & 25 at the A.B.A. 
National Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, March 18th 20th. 
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counts in much less time than it would 
take to identify them one at a time. 


2. By attaching trays holding de- 
posit tickets and checks to the front 
of the bookkeeping machine (lap 
posting) much arm and head motion 
can be eliminated, thereby greatly 
reducing fatigue. 

3. Checking account activity is 
generally sufficient to justify the use 
of an electric check-cancelling ma- 
chine. The value of the time saved will 
ordinarily more than equal the month- 
ly depreciation charges. Assuming that 
it takes 30 minutes a day to do the 
job manually, a saving of fifteen 
minutes a day can be effected by the 
use of an electric machine. Figured at 
3e per minute, that will add up to 
$9.00 per month, as against a depre- 
ciation cost of less than $3.50 per 
month. Improved morale is another 
important plus factor. 


4. The customer requesting special 
statements should be asked to call for 
them on the day following the request 
so as to provide time for the posting of 
all the current day’s business. If that 
proves to be inconvenient, an effort 
should be made to obtain the cus- 
tomer’s permission to mail the state- 
ments. Failing in that, they should be 
made up as of the close of business on 
the previous day. Either of the first 
two courses make the preparation of 
the statements a spare-time activity, 
thus making possible a fuller utiliza- 
tion of the time of the employees con- 
cerned. 


5. Depositors other than businesses, 
whose accounts are relatively inactive, 
are usually agreeable to receiving a 
statement every third or fourth 
month. 


6. It serves no useful purpose to date 
the metered service charge entry 
tickets if they are perforated along 
with the checks so as to indicate the 
date of their posting. In this situation 
it is of course unnecessary to provide 
a space for the date on the form used. 
Experience has indicated little or no 
customer objection to the elimination 
from the tickets of such other items of 
detail as “No. of Checks,” ‘‘No. of 
Deposits,” ‘Maintenance Charge,” 
and ‘Official Approval.’’ Only the ac- 
count name and amount of the charge 
actually need to be shown. Many 
banks use no entry ticket at all, and 
post from either a simple 3” x 5” his- 
tory card or directly from a penciled 
amount on the ledger sheet, using the 
customary symbol ‘‘SC,” 





“It is so my husband's signature! It's just that | 
happened to be twisting his arm when he 
wrote it!" 





7. Unless the bulk of the run is such 
as to make it a problem, service 
charges should be posted along with 
other entries. Every such combination 
of entries eliminates a handling of the 
ledger sheet. 


8. Special checking accounts may be 
placed on a full-sheet basis. Prepara- 
tion of statements when sheets are full 
and /or at six-month intervals will re- 
sult in the saving of time and the elimi- 
nation of peaks. 


9. The preferred method of trans- 
ferring ledger balances of full sheets 
while posting is to sub-total the bal- 
ance at the bottom of the full sheet 
and total out in the balance-forwarded 
column on the new sheet. The new 
sheet should be offset for completion 
of heading after posting is completed. 


10. To facilitate control and mini- 
mize handling, all accounts which have 
been inactive for more than six months 
should be transferred to a separate 
section. 


11. Cycling or staggering statement 
periods reduces end-of-the-month peak 
loads. Much the same result can be 
achieved by preparing statements as 
of the 25th or some other feasible date 
for delivery after the fourth business 
day following preparation. Statements 
of most of the relatively few business 
accounts, however, will still have to 
be made up on a calendar month basis. 

12. It is much easier to refer to 
transferred ledger sheets if they are 
not filed together over too long a 
period, but retained in separate sec- 
tions for one or two years. 


13. Cross-checking can practically 
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be eliminated by the use of a proof 
sheet on which the bookkeeper records 
and initials all corrections and notes 
the accounts affected. When a ledger 
reaches the cross-checking stage, refer- 
ence to these daily proof sheets will 
usually serve to locate any error that 
might have been made in making a 
correction. 


14. Since the maintenance of an 
established rhythm in the bookkeeping 
and teller operations will do much 
toward reducing error and fatigue, 
telephone calls and other interruptions 
should be held to a minimum. 


PROOF 


15. Any bank, however small, that 
might still be balancing the day’s work 
as a unit, would do well to give prompt 
consideration to the adoption of a cen- 
tral batch system. It is an unfailing 
means of localizing errors, and greatly 
facilitates the flow of work. Pickups 
can be made independently of the 
amount of work accumulated by in- 
dividual tellers, and the bank, for all 
practical purposes, is constantly in 
balance. The work of striking a bal- 
ance at the close of the day’s work is 
thus cut to a minimum. 


16. A proof machine makes it pos- 
sible to prove individual deposits and 
batches of checks cashed at the same 
time that it sorts and totals by cate- 
gories all the checks handled in the 
process. All reworking is eliminated. 
Batches of checks cashed should be 
limited to 150 to 200 items in order to 
facilitate the locating of errors if a 
crosscheck is necessary. The banks 
receiving the transit and clearing items 
involved will find them correspond- 
ingly easy to handle for the same 
reason. 


17. If it is felt that the bank’s 
volume does not justify the purchase 
of a proof machine, it is reeommended 
that hand batches be kept small for 
the reason just stated. It will serve 
as a reminder to keep the batches 
small if space is provided for the list- 
ing of only 100 to 120 items on the 
batch sheets. 


18. If the bank’s central proof sys- 
tem does not serve as an automatic 
daily internal audit of all the bank’s 
work, one of its major potential ad- 
vantages is going by the board. Such 
an audit can only be obtained by in- 
cluding in the proof every entry that 
figures in the day’s work. The fol- 
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lowing suggestions will be helpful in 
achieving that result: 


a. Any previous sorting into 
batches that would tend to 
separate debits from credits 
renders the proof corres- 
pondingly less effective and 
should be eliminated. Work 
may be released to the proof 
machines during the day by 
using dummy credits which 
may be replaced at the end 
of the day with the actual 
credits. 


b. All cash-in and _ cash-out 
tickets should be included, 
and the totals obtained at 
the close of business posted 
to the general ledger cash 
account. This then becomes, 
in effect, a control account 
against which all cash, in- 
cluding that in the hands of 
the tellers, must balance. 


ce. Any bank following the prac- 
tice of charging all checks 
received from clearing and 
cash letter sources to ‘“‘Sus- 
pense’ for reversal the fol- 
lowing day should abandon 
it. Technical go-backs 
(checks returned for reasons 
other than N.S.F.) thrown 
out in the morning inspec- 
tion should be deducted and 
returned, and only the net 
figure posted. The _ proof 
figures may be taken from a 
simple batch sheet on which 
the go-backs and the balance 
of the checks received are 
listed as debits and the cash 
letter and clearing payment 
entries constitute the off- 
setting credits. There is no 
reason for holding these 
items over and delaying set- 
tlement an additional day. 


19. To reduce the proof machine 
load on peak days, some deposits com- 
prising many items of nominal 
amounts may be held over for sorting 
the following morning. It may be 
found desirable to run the deposit 
through with a dummy item on which 
is indicated the total of the checks. 
The latter can then be charged to 
“cash items’? and processed in the 
regular way on the following day. 


20. Savings withdrawals and cashed 
checks may be released as many times 
during the day as seems desirable. If 
they are first listed on the teller’s 
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blotter, only the total of each batch 
need be entered in the proof machine. 


21. The use of an automatic en- 
dorsing machine will ordinarily reduce 
the time required in that operation by 
two-thirds. The monthly cost, on the 
basis of allowable depreciation, would 
be from $2.00 to $5.00 per month, de- 
pending upon the type of equipment 
purchased. 


22. It has been found preferable by 
many banks to correct deposit ticket 
errors by charging or crediting the ac- 
count to cover rather than alter the 


deposit ticket, as the latter procedure 
too often results in further errors. 
The entry slips may be made up in 
duplicate, one going through with the 
batch and the other to the customer. 


23. It is suggested that notification 
of an error, either by mail or telephone, 
serves no really useful purpose if the 
amount involved is $1.00 or less. Busi- 
ness accounts, however, may require 
prompt notification, regardless of 
amount. 


24. Various short-cuts are employed 
in checking incoming items for en- 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF MIAMI SHORES 


N. E. 2ND AVENUE AT 95TH STREET 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH MIAMI 


N. E. 1OTH AVENUE AT 125TH STREET 


PEOPLES BANK OF NORTH MIAMI! BEACH 


162ND STREET AND WEST DIXIE HIGHWAY 


LEONARD USINA, President or Chairman 


Three Substantial Florida Banks To Whom You May 


Safely Refer Your Clients 


COMBINED STATEMENTS OF CONDITION 
As of December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Loans & Discounts 

Banking Houses, Stores & Parking Lots 
Furniture & Fixtures 

Real Estate for Future Expansion 
Accrued Income and other Assets 
Overdrafts. 

U. S. Government Securities 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 
New York Stock Exchange Bonds 
Cash and Due from Banks 


Total Assets 


$11,739,993.57 

565,996.08 

412,951.19 

5,000.00 

198,986.79 

1,155.51 

$14,168,080.43 
74,850.00 
2,635,671.80 
362,843.22 
11,840,539.67 29,081,985.12 


$42,006,068.26 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus. 

Undivided Profits 

Contingency Reserve 

Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. 

Interest and Income Collected, not earned 
DEPOSITS 


Total Liabilities 


$ 1,850,000.00 
642,500.00 2,492,500.00 
63,123.31 
11,488.50 
98,517.19 
270,369.40 
39,070,069.86 


$42,006,068.26 


Ample free parking space and walk-up windows 


The above banks are members of the Federal Reserve System and 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


dorsements. Checks of $100 or ove 
may be set aside during the “‘inproof 
listing for a later complete check b 
a senior clerk. Smaller checks may b 
examined for dates and signature 
only. Many banks merely fan th: 
morning incoming items for bank en 
dorsements. It will be time enough t: 
return an item to the sending bank for 
the correction of a missing or irregula 
endorsement when it is found to be 
required. 


TELLERS 


25. As a means of improving cus- 
tomer service and effecting a better 
distribution of the work load, savings 
bonds may be handled at all tellers 
windows, whether the proceeds are 
paid out in cash or accepted for de- 
posit. For settlement purposes, all 
bonds thus handled may be sold to 
the head teller and combined in a 
single Federal letter, prepared in du- 
plicate. 


26. In the case of deposited checks, 
it will serve to identify the check with 
the teller handling it if only the ac- 
companying deposit ticket bears his 
stamp. 

27. Peak loads may be reduced by 
accepting large cash deposits subject 
to later verification, or arranging to 
have such deposits made just before 
opening time. 


28. A number of banks have dis- 
continued the practice of cancelling 
the bank’s endorsement on deposited 
items which have been returned un- 
paid. 


29. An effective means of maintain- 
ing control of the proceeds of sale of 
special checking account checks may 
be had by selling ten books to each 
teller. The books are placed in an en- 
velope, and are then replaced by their 
equivalent in cash as they are sold. 


30. The use of a book register for 
cashier’s checks, money orders, drafts 
etc., is time consuming and expensive. 
A much more efficient and economical 
record may be provided by making 
carbon copies of these instruments, 
and filing them numerically under 
their respective designations in an 
open file. As the instruments are pre- 
sented for payment, the copies are 
stamped with date paid and trans- 
ferred from the ‘‘outstanding”’ to the 
‘“‘paid”’ file. This method is particu- 
larly effective in facilitating recon- 
cilement of the accounts involved. 


31. Some consideration might be 
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given to the advisability of reducing 
the size of these instruments, if they 
are presently too large to fit in enve- 
lopes of the size ordinarily used for 
personal correspondence. The easier 
they are to handle, the better cus- 
tomers are going to like them. 


32. Personal money orders are an 
amazing time saver. It takes about 3 
minutes to issue the standard bank 
money order, as compared to the 20 
seconds required for the personal 
money order. A bank selling an aver- 
age of 150 bank money orders would 
consume 450 minutes of teller time in 
the process. Assuming that each teller 
has some 210 minutes of available 
window time per day, the sale of this 
number of bank money orders would 
require the services of two tellers on 
an average day. The use of personal 
money orders would require only a 
fraction of that amount of time. It 
would serve, moreover, to reduce peak 
loads, and improve customer service 
accordingly. 


33. For proof purposes, a dollar con- 
trol figure should be established for 
customer collections. New and paid 
collections would then be added and 
subtracted daily. A balance taken 
periodically would reflect an incorrect 
extension on a note or any other error 
that might have occurred, and could 
conceivably relieve the bank of con- 
siderable liability. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


34. The numerical filing of savings 
ledger cards has many advantages 
over alphabetical filing. Since cards 
filed numerically are also filed chrono- 
logically, and the activity of accounts 
tends to diminish with age, numerical 
filing results in a considerable reduc- 
tion in the time consumed in locating 
cards. The numerical method is also 
better for control purposes. An alpha- 
betically arranged signature card file 
will provide a readily available cross 
index. 


35. Many banks charge 50c month- 
ly, quarterly, or semi-annually against 
accounts that have been inactive for 
three years or more and have nominal 
balances. This practice serves the 
double purpose of providing compen- 
sation due the bank and eventually 
eliminating these small, troublesome 
balances. In the occasional instance in 
which an account so treated becomes 
active, the charges may be fully re- 
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stored if that seems desirable. 


36. Increasing numbers of banks are 
scheduling Christmas Savings pay- 
ments on a bi-weekly rather than a 
weekly basis. This saves both the bank 
and the customer considerable time 
without in any way detracting from 
the benefits of the plan. 


37. The fullest possible use should 
be made of various bank-by-mail 
techniques as a means of reducing 
lobby congestion. The simpler they 
can be made the more readily they 
will be accepted. 
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leading copper producer. (Value of mineral 





38. Accounts should be opened at 
desks designated for the purpose 
rather than at the window for the 
following reasons: 


a. It will speed up window work 
for other customers. 


b. Information recorded on sig- 
nature card will be more uni- 
form and complete. 


c. Identification, including fol- 
low-up, will be more thor- 
ough. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Arizona has long been the nation’s 


Rp IME LEO SB 


output, 1956: $445 million.) 


: 
This, TOO, is Arizona: 
r 
The friendliest climate on the continent, where ( 

millions have visited and hundreds of thousands 

settled down to “work where it’s fun to live.” 
Result: a vital stimulus to a dynamic economy — 
the nearest thing yet to perpetual motion. 


And THIS is 


"“Arizona’s Bank" 


58th in the Nation 
46 Offices 
Resources $449 Million 
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Office: a 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION i 
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TERRIFIC TOGETHER 


She does so much more work in so much less time—she and 
her pride and joy, the Burroughs Sensimatic Bank 
Bookkeeping Machine. 


She’s proud as a peacock of that Burroughs 
Sensimatic! Small wonder, the way it 
enables her to speed through Commercial 
Account Posting in record time. 

But, as you probably know, that’s the 
beauty of a Sensimatic. It’s so easy to learn 
—so easy to operate—that it turns even the 
greenest newcomer into a fast, polished 
performer after brief indoctrination. 

And she finds it’s almost fun, really. 
Because there’s no pain, no strain with a 
Sensimatic. No fooling with a lot of little 
gadgets and bothersome details. 

The reason’s simple enough: automatic 
operations—and lots of them! Like auto- 


matic check count. Automatic balances. 
Automatic register totaling. Automatic 
carriage. Automatic overdraft lock. 

You also get a list-posting tape, date 
lock and activity counter, too—the works! 

And what a customer-pleaser this Sensi- 
matic is! Statements come out neat as a pin 
and just as complete as you please—right 
down to that check count. 

Tell you what: Call our nearby branch 
and ask for the free booklet on Commercial 
Account Posting. And, while you’re at it, 
better ask for a complete Sensimatic 
demonstration. Absolutely no obligation. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 





FASTER FORM HANDLING—With one 
hand you simply whisk the form from tray to 
carriage and slip it into the self-aligning form 
guides. Quick as that you’re all set for the next 
posting operation. 
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FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION — Sensi- 
matie’s exclusive design assigns a single major 
function to each motor bar. This eliminates 
many operator decisions and motions—sim- 
plifies and greatly speeds posting. 


FASTER INDEXING—On this comfortably 
sloped keyboard, you can index faster and 
more positively—all while carriage tabulates. 
Operators love the way keys depress with just 
a quick, gentle touch. 





FASTER AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE MOVE- — 
MENTS -— Carriage opens and closes automati- 
cally. Tabulates forward and return. Completes 
posting automatically while operator finds next 
account. Eliminates many operator decisions. 


& Burroughs Sensimatic 
Burroughs 
; Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’’ are trademarks 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
BANKING 

and 

FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 
FACILITIES 

















The 
Mrrsusisut Bank, 


Ltn. 
NEW YORK BRANCH 
120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Head Office: Tokyo 
& 154 Branches throughout Japan 
London Branch: 82, King William St., 
London E.C. 4 




































































d. It will improve customer re- 
lations. 


e. It will facilitate the sale of 
other bank services. 


39. The use of minimum balances 
for account analysis purposes is a saver 
of time and has been known to in- 
crease income from this source as 
much as 20 per cent. The use of this 
plan has caused almost no customer 
inquiries. 


40. Where average balances are 
used, practically the same result will 
be obtained by using only six daily 
balances, e.g., those for the lst, 5th, 


10th, 20th, and 25th. 


41. A short cut to the determina- 
tion of uncollected funds may be made 
by the use of an average float figure. 
Some banks apply a flat one and one- 
half days to total deposits, regardless 
of cash. 


42. It is well to occasionally review 
several days’ general ledger entry 
tickets with a view to determining 
what might be done toward consoli- 
dating or eliminating entries, reducing 


descriptions, ete. 
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Bank Stocks 


Our analysis of the 1956 year-end reports of a group 
of outstanding banks is completed and now available. 


A copy will be sent free upon request. 


We deal actively in bank shares and are prepared to 


buy or sell in large or small blocks at net prices. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


* San Francisco « Cuicaco + Los ANGELES + SEATTLE + 


PirrsBurGH + CLEVELAND + 
SPOKANE 


San DieEco 


PorTLAND 


LovisviLt_e + INDIANAPOLIS 


OAKLAND EUREKA 


San Jose FRESNO Pato ALto 















43. The wording on commercial 
and savings account signature cards 
might as well be identical as otherwise. 
Savings accounts may readily be iden- 
tified as such by their account num- 
bers; and if that doesn’t serve to dis- 
tinguish them sufficiently, different 
colors may be used. 


44. Form simplification and con- 
solidation, should be a_ continuing 
process, and the whole situation 
should be periodically reviewed. An 
excellent book on the subject of forms 
control is “Design and Control of 
Business Forms,”’ by Frank M. Knox, 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


45. Many advices and _ notices 
mailed to customers have been found 
to serve no useful purpose. An analy- 
sis of such mailings might readily re- 
veal opportunities to effect substantial 
savings. 


46. Checkbook fillers may be mailed 
third class in envelopes designed for 
that purpose. 


47. Many banks are sending stocks 
and bonds by first-class insured mail 
instead of registered insured mail. 
This procedure saves both postage 
and time. 

The list can, of course, be extended 
almost indefinitely, but it is hoped 
that it will be found sufficiently in- 
clusive to suggest to any readers of 
BANKERS MONTHLY who are not using 
operational surveys on a periodic or 
on a continuing basis, the advisability 
of doing so. Every improvement men- 
tioned had its inception in a problem, 
and the transition occurred only be- 
cause somebody took the time to con- 
sider what might be done toward ex- 
pediting an operation or eliminating 
an item of expense. 

To execute this or any other ad- 
ministrative function effectively, re- 
sponsibility must be lodged in some 
one person. In the not-so-large banks, 
this would, of course, be a part-time 
job, and it might well be assigned to a 
relatively late comer who is not too 
thoroughly inured to old ways of do- 
ing things. And it is well to remember 
that if responsibilities aren’t assigned 
they may very properly be assumed, 
within certain readily ascertainable 
limits. After all, there is no better 
answer to today’s successor manage- 
ment problem than the man who is 
looking for responsibilities and steadi- 
ly demonstrating an ability to dis- 
charge them. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 
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Pre-eminent in correspondent banking is Hanover quality. 
Typical example: prompt collection of checks. Hanover prides 
itself in reducing transit time to a minimum—a service achieved 
by special handling and the most advantageous use of our exten- 
sive facilities. 


For more than half a century 085 banks in all parts 


of the country have been Hanover correspondents 


FOR FAST HANDLING OF YOUR ITEMS: 

Our distinctively designed transit envelopes prevent mis- 
sorting of your checks at the airport and post office ... 
Fast Air-Mail Service stickers speed “door-to-door” de- 


around the clock, expedites the collection of your checks 
with direct night and day pickups and deliveries of mail 


.. as many as 50 in a 24-hour period, 
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THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Restraint & the Smalls 


oe MCCHESNEY MARTIN, 
JR., Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, before the Joint 
Economic Committee: 


Manifestly, the effects of credit 
restraint are felt by more small 
businesses, numerically, than by 
large ones. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the impact of 
general credit restraints falls dis- 
proportionately on small business. 
There are over 4!,; million business 
enterprises in this country. Most of 
these would be considered small 
business under any standard of 
measurement, and only about one 
in a thousand would be classed as 
big business. 


The major difference between 
small and large business is not in 
their direct access to some source 
of credit but, rather, in their ac- 
cess to alternate sources of credit. 
Unlike most small businesses, most 
large businesses generally have di- 
rect contact with an access to a 
number of banks as well as to other 
sources of outside financing. Con- 
sequently, at a time when overall 
credit demands are greater than can 
be fully met without inflationary 
impact, a larger number of small 
businesses than large ones find it 
difficult to secure their customary 
credit accommodation. 


The Federal Reserve System can- 
not allocate credit among groups of 
borrowers. With demands for goods 
and services exceeding capacity to 
produce, monetary policy over the 
past year has been directed toward 
keeping expansion of the total 
credit supply within limits set by 
the willingness of the community 
to save. The market place has de- 
termined the allocation of the 
available supply of savings. 


Adverse Impact 


or RODGERS, professor of 
banking at New York Univer- 
sity and a regular contributor 

to BANKERS MONTHLY, before 


CURRENT COMMENT | 


ABA’s Mid-Winter Trust Confer- 
ence: 


Adverse economic developments 
in Great Britain and Europe (stem- 
ming from the Middle East crisis) 
are of great economic importance 
to the U. S. Although the total 
volume of exports will go up be- 
cause of the increase in oil and coal 
shipments, exports of other raw 
materials, agricultural products and 
manufactured goods will necessari- 
ly decline. 


Moreover, the uncertainties aris- 
ing out of the crisis will undoubt- 
edly have a considerable psycho- 
logical impact on American busi- 
ness. As no one knows how long 
the difficulties will last, or whether 
they will become even more aggra- 
vated, or how far reaching their 
impact will prove to be on the 
European economies, a spirit of 
caution, whether in buying an 
automobile, a house or new plant 
and equipment must be expected. 

Any such reappraisal of the busi- 
ness outlook will adversely affect 
not only the plans of management 
for expansion, but also the attitude 
of consumers. Clearly, a decline in 
exports of certain types of manu- 
factured goods from the U. S., 
particularly if accompanied by an 
increase in imports from Europe, 
coming at a time when productive 
capacity in most of our industries 
has caught up with demand -and 
some industries are actually suffer- 
ing from overproduction-~ will have 
a disproportionately adverse effect 
on the level of business activity, on 
employment and on the margin of 
profits. 

These developments will, in turn, 
bring pressure on the market price 
of equities and thus, ultimately, on 
the plans of management for capi- 
tal expansion, and the plans of 


consumers for personal consump- 
tion. 


Housing Outlook 


OHN F. AUSTIN, JR., president of 
Houston’s T. J. Bettes Co. and 
of the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 

ciation of America, at MBA’s Mid- 





western Mortgage Conference: 


Unit (housing) production will 
be lower than 1956, but dollar 
volume in 1957 should be fairly 
well up to the level of 1956. I ex- 
pect that we will see an increase in 
the number of conventionally 
financed units to perhaps as many 
as 650,000, though surely this would 
seem the limit. 


If money conditions begin to 
show some easing after next month, 
we might see some 180,000 units at- 
tributable to FHA financing. De- 
spite whatever may be done by a 
rate increase for VA loans, if that 
should happen, a sharp drop in 
that area of activity is indicated 
and I think at best we should look 
for no more than 150,000 units from 
this area. 


These assumptions indicate the 
possibility of a total of one million 
(or under) new units in 1957, and 
that is about where I expect we 
shall come out. 


Farm Machinery Stocks 


ee INVESTMENT 
REPORT, published by Ar- 
thur Wiesenberger & Co.: 
With the economy beginning to 
show cracks at the seams, at least 
one industry appears to have bot- 
tomed out and to be headed up- 
ward. This is the farm-equipment 
field, for which the recent boom in 
business and the stock market was 
a somewhat remote event. After 
five years, in a privately-depressed 
world of their own, the farm ma- 
chinery companies seem on the 
verge of a sustained recovery. Their 
stocks, currently available at dis- 
count prices, appear to offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the risk- 
taking investor... 


On balance, the likelihood of a 
decline in the economy and/or the 
capital-goods industries is not apt 
to affect the equipment manufac- 
turers adversely because of under- 
lying factors supporting the rise in 
sales. Equipment makers probably 
will see gains carrying into 1958, at 
least. 
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Your customers who run businesses are interested 
in building more loyal, more efficient employees. 
And, like many other businessmen, they will find 
that a Profit-Sharing Retirement Plan offers an 
ideal answer because it gives employees an im- 
portant stake in the company’s success — and pro- 
vides valuable benefits possible in no other way. 





Companies need tailor-made plans to fit special 
conditions. As a financial adviser to your customers, 
you want to make sure that they get the plan which 
best fits their situation. 


The plan should guard against promises of pay- 
ments that they may not be able to keep. 


It should help them keep good employees and 
stimulate them to work for greater profits. 


It should provide that the profits put in trust 
will be taxed only to the employees after retire- 
ment when taxes are lower. 


It should provide that most of the money stay 
liquid but from which, nevertheless, your cus- 
tomers’ employees can be sure of substantial 
pensions or severance pay. 


Accomplishing these important requirements varies 
from business to business. But these features, and 
many more that you as your customers’ financial 
adviser will appreciate, can be built into Connecti- 
cut Mutual Profit-Sharing Retirement Plans. For 
example, our plans help solve the problem of the 
over-age employee. There need be no payments in 
unprofitable years. Large first-year payments are 
not necessary. These plans can be written for com- 
panies with as few as five employees. 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual was one of 
the earliest and is today one of the largest writers 
of life insurance for specialized business purposes. 
Not only are its policies particularly adapted to use 
in profit-sharing retirement plans, but comparisons 
will show that its costs are among the lowest. 


The 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 


Profit-Sharing 
Retirement Plans 


Made to Fit Your Customers’ Needs 





FREE BOOKLET ON PROFIT-SHARING 
RETIREMENT PLANS 


Particularly useful to bankers and trust officers is a 
booklet answering many questions about profit- 
sharing retirement plans. It answers such questions 
as how the employer’s contribution is determined, 
tax deductibility of the employer's contribution, 
how members of the trust are taxed, how Social 
Security fits in, and many other important ques- 
tions. Scores of your customers can have more 
permanent and financially sound businesses with a 
Connecticut Mutual Plan. 


Se ee eee eee ee eee ea Gee eeeeeaeaeaeea ea eae 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Dept. BM-3, Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your booklet “Some Questions and Answers 
about Profit Sharing Retirement Plans.” 


Name 
Bank 
Street 


City State 








How to Get... 


(Continued from page 19) 


2. Individual incentive and free- 
dom; 


3. A competitive market econo- 
my; 


4. Economic growth and stabili- 
ty.” 


Director Motley, made a_ forceful 
presentation of the theme that “‘some 
community has successfully solved 
every problem.’”’ He declared that 
failure to handle local issues at the lo- 
cal level will result in due course in 
their becoming national issues. He 
cited as illustrations of his major 
premise the case of Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, whose citizens had success- 
fully dealt with a shortage of nurses 
and a most difficult parking problem; 
and that of Columbus, Ohio, where 
concerted community action overcame 
a critical school situation. 

Mr. Motley especially mentioned 
the Committee on Congressional Ac- 
tion which had been established by 
the people of Muncie, Indiana. The 
committee, he said, comprised a cross 
section of the thinking people of the 
community. After members of the 
committee had taken considerable 
pains to inform themselves on nation- 
al issues, they sought out and talked 
to their Congressmen and Senators, 
whose subsequent voting record on 
the issues in question conformed very 
closely to the National Chamber's ob- 
jectives. 

The need, said Mr. Motley, was for 
good, strong issues, with long-range 
objectives along with all the money 
that might be required for the success- 
ful execution of any project that might 
be undertaken. He urged that use be 
made of all available means of mass 


communication, and especially em- 
phasized the importance of ‘“‘leg 
work.” “To be a good worker,” he 
said, “one needs only to be convinced 

.; conviction is compelling.’’ He 
stressed the importance of speaking 
up on the issues in question; of careful 
planning; of the avoidance of needless 
duplication of organizations and mak- 
ing the best possible use of those al- 
ready in existence. 

Director William S. Street declared 
in his appearances before the Western 
clinics, ‘Business leaders, whether 
they like it or not, automatically have 
the mantle of leadership placed on 
their shoulders by a majority of their 
fellow citizens. These friends of ours 
expect our leadership. 

“Only at our own peril can we fail 
to respond to their expectations, be- 
cause there are always waiting those 
whose interests are opposed to what 
we believe to be sound government, 
and who would gladly take over in the 
event of our abdication. And there’s 
heen far too much abdication already!’ 


A summarization of the results of 
the Opinion Research survey previous- 
ly mentioned, made it very clear that 
businessmen could exert vastly in- 
creased influence in governmental af- 
fairs. The survey was taken at the na- 
tional level among a _ representative 
sample of members of local Chambers 
of Commerce along with a special sur- 
vey among their Representatives and 
Senators, all with a view to ascertain- 
ing the degree of interest shown by 
businessmen in national affairs and 
their activity in connection with legis- 
lation. 


Survey Shows Mild Concern 


A total of 1,059 personal interviews 
were held during November, 1956, 
shortly after the Presidential election. 








INTER-COUNTY TITLE 
GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


1927-1957 
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Forty-one United States Representa- 
tives and Senators from the same Con- 
gressional districts and states covered 
in the member survey, were asked for 
an appraisal of the effectiveness with 
which businessmen, as contrasted with 
others, are communicating their views 
to their elected representatives. These 
legislators, as well as the Chamber of 
Commerce members, had no knowl- 
edge of the sponsorship of the survey. 
To assure frank answers, all were guar- 
anteed that they would remain anony- 
mous in the survey report. 


Only 62 per cent of those partici- 
pating replied to the question: “If 
your Congressman should ask you for 
suggestions for legislation that would 
create more jobs and more prosperity 
in this country, what would you tell 
him?”” Most frequent response was 
that taxes of one category or another 
should be reduced, but only 12 per 
cent of the total indicated any concern 
even on that score. And a solid 25 
per cent took positions on questions 
dealing with Federal Aid and public 
ownership that were diametrically 
opposed to the views espoused by the 
National Chamber. 

An analysis of the number of Cham- 
ber members who 


1. Voted in the 1956 Presidential 
election, 


2. Had discussed national issues 
in the past week, 

3. Had ever written to their Con- 
gressman or Senators, 


4. Had personally urged someone 
else to contact his Congressman 
or Senators, 


5. Had been an officer or director 
of civie clubs or business or- 
ganizations in past 2 years, 

6. Had talked to Congressman or 
Senators about legislation, 


7. Had made a speech discussing 
legislative matters affecting 
business, 

8. Had written a letter to the edi- 
tor on issues being considered 
by Congress, 


revealed that those who had done 6 or 
more of these things constituted only 
14 per cent of the total. Almost three 
times as many (39 per cent) partici- 
pated in two or less of these activities. 

Most of the reasons given by busi- 
nessmen for their lack of participation 
in national affairs add up to a failure 
to see the connection between national 
legislation and their own welfare. 
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Another factor contributing to 
Chamber members’ lack of participa- 
tion in legislative matters, said the 
survey report, is the fear of some that 
taking a stand on controversial issues 
may have an adverse effect on their 
business. To a direct question on the 
subject, 40 per cent responded that 
they had to be careful about speaking 
out on such issues, while 52 per cent 


asserted their independence of the 
views and prejudices of others. 
Congressmen and Senators were 


asked in the course of the survey to 
compare the communications they re- 
ceive from business with those re- 
ceived from other groups on these cri- 
teria: 

@ presenting well 
viewpoints, 


thought out 


@ presenting accurate and reliable 
statements, 


@ communicating at the 


time. 


proper 


On each of these points, Congress- 
men and Senators gave businessmen a 
higher rating than any other group. 

Some helpful hints on writing to 
legislators came from the legislators 
themselves. In specifying the char- 
acteristics of communications that are 
meaningful and helpful to them, and 
likely to receive their attention legis- 
lators say they should be: 

@ Personal and 
rather than 
cations; 

@ Brief, direct, 
points of view; 


individualized, 
“form”? ecommuni- 


well expressed 


@ Factual and sincere. 


Most Congressmen and Senators went 
on record as heavily discounting com- 
munications that have obviously been 
mass-produced. 

The very low score chalked up by 
the nation’s businessmen in this sur- 
vey is taken by the National Cham- 
ber as indicating the vastness of the 
area in which improved effectiveness 
of their efforts for better government 
may be achieved. This is readily ap- 
parent when it is considered that its 
member organizations number 
more than 3,200 local chambers and 
trade associations, with an underlying 
membership of more than 1,800,000 
businessmen. Its membership also in- 


now 


cludes 20,000 firms, corporations and 
individuals. 

The “‘aircade”’ panel explained much 
of the tendency toward increased 
federal spending by ascribing it to the 
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operation of ‘‘Parkinson’s Law,” the 
British tongue-in-check version of 
bureaucracy through which one bu- 
reaucrat makes work for subordinates, 
causing them to multiply in numbers 
in such a way as to make duties, in 
turn, for additional bureaucrats. 


Hoover Recommendations Stressed 


Speakers, panel members and audi- 
ence were alike critical of the proposed 
$72 billion budget. The businessmen 
in attendance at all cities visited in- 
dicated by an overwhelming show of 
hands that they strongly favored a 
cut in over-all federal spending. They 
also expressed their opposition to the 
present level of foreign-aid spending, 
and to federal taxation to support edu- 
cation and federal public power de- 
velopment. 


Spokesmen for the Chamber 
stressed the fact that the new federal 
spending program laid down by the 
1958 budget had caused the adoption 
of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations to take on a “greater ur- 
gency than ever before.’’ Pointing 
out that “only about one-third of the 
Commission’s 314 recommendations 
have been placed in effect by Con- 


(To protect your bank... 


33 South Clark Street, 


Chicago 3, Illinois 





gress and the Administration,’’ the 
speakers went on to observe that there 
would be no real action on the major 
proposals for economy in the absence 
of a “big push . . . from the people 
back home.”’ A $5 billion reduction in 
the budget was held to be absolutely 
essential. 

The five major Hoover recommen- 
dations requiring action by Congress, 
as brought out in the clinics, are 

1. Enactment of a national water 
and power policy. 

2. Elimination of hidden subsidies 
in federal lending programs. 

3. Integration of the military sup- 
ply programs. 

4. Curtailment of excessive fede- 
ral personnel turnover. 

5. Curtailment of government 
competition with private en- 
terprise. 


Panelist Miles observed at one point 
in the discussion, ‘There is nothing 
sacrosanct about the defense budget. 
The elimination of dual staffing and 
the unification of supply activities 
alone would make possible a saving of 
$1! billion.” 


(Continued on page 42) 


$9,305,000 Reported Bank Embezzlement Losses in 1956 ! 


Correction of this situation, voluntarily, by our nation’s banks is 
necessary if our industry is to avoid more bureaucracy and further 
regulation by state and national authorities. 





The sensible approach in meeting the situation is to 


JOIN OUR LEAGUE 


(Annual dues are only $10.00) 


IMPROVE YOUR AUDIT CONTROLS 
(The League stands ready to help) 


AUTHORIZE THE $1,000,000 EXCESS FIDELITY INSURANCE 


directors... stockholders... 


depositors) 


Our files contain scores of statements like the following: 


“The value of the League is not confined to the insurance pro- 
tection, but has a more objective program in educating bank manage- 
ment of the importance in improving operations procedure and in- 
ternal audit control. Through their bulletins and programs offered, 
they stress eternal vigilance in operations and audit control... .” 


F. E. WEIDMAN, Executive Vice President 


Mount Carroll National Bank, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Act Now! Enroll as a member today! 


Write or call 


BANK-SHARE OWNERS ADVISORY LEAGUE 


Financial 6-1866 


from America’s financial design center... 
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geared to better service... 
designed to steer more business your way ! 






























Motor Banking... one of the most dynamic developments ever to hit 
the banking industry! Over 3,200 banks already have this service in 
operation. Far more are either se ‘riously considering, or actually 
installing drive-up walk-up facilities, right now. This new kind of 
banking service has won public acceptance, created public demand 
almost overnight. And bankers have found it a real asset... in 
relieving main lobby work-loads on peak days... in building more 
volume with old cus stomers ... in attracting new business! 


But it’s important to point out, not all drive-up facilities have 

proved successful. Inadequate planning, inexperience and failure to 
grasp the complexities of motor bank engineering have greatly reduced 
the effectiveness of numerous installations. 

When you put your motor bank project in our hands, you’re assured 
of sound planning, proper guidance . . . every step of the way. Our 
specialists can be of invalui able assis stance in every phase of development: 
from analyzing traffic patterns to determining site location, type of 
installation, most effective use of available eround, and how to provide 
for future expansion. Let Bank Building & Equipment Corporation— 
with more experience in motor bank planning than any organization 
in the world—open up more avenues of business for you. 


new motor bank parking-garage ... . 
Texas Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, Texas has 5 drive-up Select your designer with care... 


pena nigeria rt a en — Check his financial responsibility as well as his 
area gives customers direct access to sale Pposit ‘ . ° ‘ . ° pe 

oo . Bae Ree ene lie skill and experience in this highly specialized field! 
department in adjoining bank building. 4 
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to help 
Started 
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Send in 


‘Chippewa Trust Company, St. Louis, Mi ; 
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Bank of Akron - 


for this free 
planning guide 


MAll the information you need 
to help get your project 
started on a sound basis... 
and avoid costly mistakes. 
Send in this coupon today! 


world’s largest motor bank... 
Manchester Bank of St. Louis, Mo. has 11 drive-up 
windows, 2 walk-up windows; does almost half of its 


‘ 


business ‘“‘outdoors.”” 


Hibernia National Bank, Mid-City Office, 
New Orleans, La. 
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Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Ave. Offices in: 
NEW YORK, 342 Maptson Ave. e CHICAGO, 333 Micnican ¢ DAL 
Fipevity Union Litt Bupc. ¢e SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post St. ¢ ATL 
Western Unton Bipc. 


Operating Outside Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos ¢ Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 
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Mr. J. B. Gander, President 
Bank BuiLpiInGc AND Equipment CorpPorRaTION OF AMERICA 
1130 Hampton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send my free copy of: “PLANNING GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL MOTOR 
BANKING” 


On or about _we contemplate: 


] NEW BUILDING [) MODERNIZED QUARTERS [1] NEW FIXTURES 
) MODERNIZED FIXTURES 
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Economist Schmidt made it clear 
that social security rates are actuarily 
inadequate, adding that the required 
rate of eight per cent won’t be reached 
until 1975. He went on to say that an 
even greater danger lay in the ten- 
dency to expand the scope of the social 
security program, to increase the pay- 
ments provided, dnd to accelerate 
their payment. 


Panelists cited the National Cham- 
ber’s call for an across-the-board tax 
reduction, lowering the individual in- 
come rate to effect a $2 billion cut, 
“particularly in those areas where 
there is steepest progression which 
yields little revenue,’”’ but blocks ven- 
ture capital risk-taking. Since a re- 
duction of income taxes specifically 
designed to relieve small business 
would tend to result in a progressive 
corporate tax, it was felt that it would 
do more harm than good. 


Corporate taxes, they said, are a 
part of the cost-price structure of the 
economy, and all are ultimately passed 
on to the consumer. All incorporated 
small business is on equal terms as far 
as taxation is concerned, and com- 
prises only 18 per cent of all businesses 
falling into that category. Small busi- 
ness and big business are complemen- 


tary rather than competitive and only 
small business competes directly with 
small business. All of which led to the 
conclusion that tax relief for small 


business would do nothing toward 
improving its competitive position or 
reducing the number of small business 
failures. 


Panelists emphasized the Chamber’s 
opposition to subsidies for any class of 
mail user and urged that there be a 
complete revision of postal rates aimed 
at restoring postal services to a pay- 
as-you-go basis. They contended that 
mail is a measurable government ser- 
vice and that those who use it should 
pay in full for the services received. 
It was pointed out that the estimated 
postal deficit for the current fiscal 
year is $600 million, or more than $2 
million for each working day. 


Questions regarding labor relations 
developed the observations that the 
cost of secondary boycotts is less im- 
portant than the fact that they place 
an immense amount of power in irre- 
sponsible hands; that labor is having 
difficulty in its dealings with the Gov- 
ernment and prefers to negotiate with 
privately owned enterprise; that since 
1949, 68 per cent of the people have 
constantly favored restrictions on la- 
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bor unions; that there are fewer Taft- 
Hartley conservatives in Congress this 
year, a condition that can be cured by 
electing members of Congress who will 
weigh the morality of the issues in 
question. 


Would Lead to Federal Direction 


In the course of the discussion of 
federal aid for school construction it 
was charged that the proposal was 
prompted by ‘‘sheer political expedi- 
ency.”” Panelists declared that the 
transfer of responsibility for the gene- 
ral financing of public education to the 
Federal Government would lead to 
federal direction of public education. 
It was pointed out that no research 
had been done to indicate where needy 
school districts exist, or whether the 
States are able to assist such districts. 
Thirty Governors were said to have 
expressed their opposition to such aid. 
Given special emphasis in this connec- 
tion was the need for a reversal of the 
present system by which the Federal 
Government takes money from the 
citizens and returns it to them minus 
an “administrative charge,’’ exacted 
by Washington. 

With reference to the controversial 
interest rate on Veterans Administra- 
tion loans, Economist Schmidt de- 
clared for a hands-off policy as far as 
the Government is concerned. Said 
Dr. Schmidt, “Any time the Govern- 
ment fixes a price on anything, it may 
be all right at the moment, but it 
doesn’t adjust to changing conditions. 
The rate should be freed rather than 
raised. If this isn’t done, there will be 
a demand for direct lending—another 
step toward socialization. Interest, as 
the price of money, is an integral part 
of our free market economy.” 


Asked about his views on foreign 
aid, Dr. Schmidt observed that there 
had been $50 billion of such aid since 
1948; that the figure for fiscal 57 was 
$4 billion and that provision for $4.4 
billion of such expenditures is made 
in the pending budget. “In foreign 
relations,” he continued, “there are no 
friendships; there are only interests. 
The word ‘gratitude’ has no meaning 
in this context.” 

Responding to an inquiry regarding 
the possible effect of a curtailment of 
foreign aid on American industry, Dr. 
Schmidt pointed out that “produc- 
tion, not jobs, is the goal of American 
industry, and foreign aid, for the most 
part, subtracts from production. Cur- 
tailment would call for some reallo- 


cation of employables, but the over- 
all effect would be to strengthen our 
economy.” 


Most intriguing item of information 
divulged at the clinics was the word 
that Dr. Schmidt had been invited to 
spend two hours at the Soviet em- 
bassy upon his return to Washington 

one of which would be spent in pre- 
senting the facts regarding our free 
enterprise economy, and the other in 
answering any questions the Soviet 
officials might have for him. 


The Chamber made very clear its 
opposition to the development and 
ownership of our power resources by 
the Federal Government. Claims made 
for the efficiency and economy of fede- 
rally owned projects were held to be 
without foundation. Said Dr. Schmidt, 
“TVA is not a yardstick. . . . With 
much of the expense allocated to mos- 
quito control, fish ladders, etec., rela- 
tively little to interest and none to 
taxes, a favorable showing could be 
made under any circumstances.” 


The Chamber’s economist observed 
that agricultural production was keep- 
ing abreast of population increases, 
and would probably continue to do so; 
that only a continued migration from 
farm to city would bring about a con- 
dition of balance between supply and 
demand. In general, Chamber agricul- 
tural proposals call for measures con- 
ducive to expanded markets, realistic 
prices for farm products, adjustment 
of acreage to actual market needs, and 
improved farm management. 


The whole aim and purpose of the 
clinics was perhaps best epitomized in 
the course of a fiery address by Day- 
ton’s C. of C. Manager Harry Hall. 
“Discussion won’t change any votes,”’ 
said Mr. Hall. ‘“‘The way to get action 
is to take action . . . Your ideas will 
work if you work.” 


Presiding at the Chicago clinic, 
which it was our pleasure to attend, 
was Roy C. Ingersoll, Chairman of the 
Board of Borg-Warner Corporation, 
who posed the question that business- 
men across the country, individually 
and collectively, must face. ‘‘What’s 
wrong with us?” he asked. “Are we 
smug—indifferent—scared? Whatever 
the reason, we are getting just the kind 
of wasteful government that we de- 
serve, and we are met here to consider 
what we can do about it.” 

To which we would add the obvious 
corollary that it behooves us all to 


get something done about deserving 
better government. 
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MISSOURI 


Purina Dealer Ivan Berry (right) makes it a practice to discuss future plans with Banker Henry R. Harris. 


WORK AS A TEAM FOR 20 YEARS 


Two score years ago, Berry Hatchery 
and Feed Company, Purina Dealer, be- 
came a customer of Third National 
Bank, Sedalia, Missouri. The years that 
followed have been satisfactory and 
profitable to both. 


Third National Bank, founded in 1883, 
has supplied operating capital as needed 
... financed Berry’s new building, new 
incubators, and grinding and mixing 
equipment, and furnished funds for 
Berry customers when the dealer was 


pioneering turkey and broiler growing. 
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“In financing this Purina Dealer, we 
feel we have had a hand in developing 
the farming community,” Mr. Harris 
said. “Both turkey and broiler 
growing have been introduced through 
our joint efforts. Mr. Berry not only 
has been a good customer but he has 
brought many new accounts to our 
bank .. . and we never have lost a nickel 
on a person he has introduced. 


“When we find a man to be honorable 
and competent, we back him,” says Mr. 
Henry R. Harris, chairman of the board 
and president of Third National Bank, 
“and Mr. Berry has those qualifications.” 


PURINA...YouR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


NYU 


BANKER AND PURINA DEALER 
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crossroads of the money world 
...@ Altong parlor To help you / 


LaSalle Street, Chicago! Crossroads 
of the money world—where a million 
a minute changes hands! A strong 
on-the-street partner bank could be 
of real help to you here. 

Hundreds of fine banks across the 
country have chosen City National as 
their Chicago partner. Because with 
City National they enjoy both the 


strength of a big institution—and the 


individual attention of a bank officer. 
Every correspondent customer of City 
National’s is served by a bank officer. 

Perhaps your bank could use the 
powerful resources and personal serv- 
ice of City National, too. If you'd like 
to learn of the almost endless array of 
services we can give, why not phone 
or write us. We'd like to do busi- 


ness with you. 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngaquist Jr. 


The corporate bond market has continued to show signs of strength in the face 
of a heavy flow of emissions and little, if any, apparent change in the Fed’s basic 
(i.e., anti-inflationary) credit policy. 

Most new issues since the first of the year have been accorded good-—to— 
excellent investor receptions, and subsequent advances in secondary trading have run 
from 1 to more than 4 points. 

Reflecting the market's improved tone, the prime—quality Illinois Bell Tel. 
firsts came at month’s end on a 4.17 yield basis. That return compares with initial 
offering yields of 4.30 per cent on the like-rated Mountain States Tel. & Tel. 


43s a month earlier and 4.60 per cent on a 2A-rated flotation of New England Tel. 
& Tel. debentures seven weeks earlier. 


Looking ahead, however, the volume of prospective long-term financing tax-— 
exempt and possibly Treasury as well as corporate looms at an imposing level. 


As a result, yields obtainable on new corporate debt issues may again move 
somewhat higher at least temporarily. 


Contributing substantially to this year’s sharply increased volume of 
corporate offerings is the public utility sector. 

So far this year, 20 utility debt issues adding up to a thumping $460 million 
have come to market via the competitive bidding route. That compares with only 
eight issues totaling $130 million in the like 1956 period. 

Similarly, bankers have brought out no less than 18 rail equipment trust 


issues amounting to $90 million, compared with 12 certificate issues totaling $70 
million in the like period last year. 


Auction block deals on the calendar for the next six weeks or so include (in 
order) $29 million bonds of Appalachian Electric Power, $7.5 million equips of 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR, $50 million debentures of Public Service Electric 
& Gas, $5.5 million equips of Southern Railway. 

$250 million bonds of American Tel. & Tel., $6 million bonds of New Orleans 
Public Service, 1.5 million common shares of Columbia Gas System, $6 million bonds 
of Mississippi Power, $3.6 million equips of Baltimore & Ohio RR and $2.7 million 
equips of Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


New corporate securities offered for cash in 1956 hit a record $11.0 billion, 
SEC reported late last month. That was an increase of 7 per cent over 1955. 
Manufacturing companies issued $3.7 billion of securities, compared with 


$3.0 billion in 1955. Electric, gas, water and communication companies issued 
$4.0 billion of securities, vs. $3.6 billion a year earlier. 


Total corporate offerings consisted of $8.0 billion of debt issues, $633 
million of preferred stock and $2.3 billion of common stock. 
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The stock market as measured by SEC’s composite index has now sold off 11.6 
per cent from its all-time peak of early last August. 

Only two of SEC’s 29 stock groups (table below) aircraft manufacturing and 
household machinery—have been able to advance in this period. 

Among the hardest hit have been such long-time favorites as the paper, radio-— 
television, motor, airline and chemical groups. 


Short _ interest on the New York Stock Exchange at last report stood at 2.8 
million shares—highest since August 1955. The latest short position compares with 
2.2 million shares a month earlier, 2.3 million shares a year earlier .. . Loans 
to brokers and dealers by the weekly reporting member banks in leading cities were 
$1.7 billion, vs. $2.1 billion six months earlier, $2.4 billion a year earlier 

In the wake of last month’s sharp market dip, Street sources reported considerable 
selective buying by banks acting for various trust funds. 
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Two new windows for Eznking on the 


Once again Diebold leads with exclusive features that make both 
drive-up and walk-up banking more convenient. Here are two 


entirely new windows. . . each one superbly designed for improving 
banking services. 


The new Drive-up Window has an electrically operated deal drawer 
that can be extended or retracted at any point of operation... 
giving teller complete control at all times and eliminating dangers 
of cycle movement. This new drawer can easily be extended to or 
beyond curb...a boon to curb shy drivers... stopping auto- 
matically when its rubber bumper touches any object. 


Write today for the details on these newest conveniences for banking 
on the go! 
Walk-Up Window equipped with N-414-DI 


wide shelf, forms and pens. bandit & Diebold, Inc. 
protected deol tray. 925 Mulberry Rd., S. E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 
ee Cc Please send details about your completely new 
p ] Drive-Up and Walk-Up Windows. 


C] Please let us examine “MOTOR BANKING” a 154- 
ieaeceeer Fr Be RAT EE page Diebold study... the most authoritative ever 
es 925 MULBERRY RD., S. E. * CANTON 2, OHIO published on the subject 


Bank 


An integral part of the new Walk-Up Window is a Individual 
wide canopy equipped for shadow-free illumination 
of writing shelf. The writing shelf area is opened and 
closed by teller from inside the unit. City 


Street 
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9th Annual Edition 


JORNSONS 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


TARTS 


INC. 
Now Rea dy! 


ALL the facts on all Mutual Funds at your 
fingertips. 


The perfect Fund reference book for all 
financial offices. 


The 10-year record in a single picture. 
Comparative investment returns, statistics 
and costs. 


For 8 years the standard reference book 
of the Fund industry. 


$35 PER COPY 


Order now, or write for 


complete information. 


Johnson’s Charts, Inc. 


RAND BLDG. BUFFALO 3,N. Y. 
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Truck Leasing . . . 
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NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Truck Lease and Service Agreement 


WITNESSETH 


PROPERTY COVERED AND TERM 


WNER 


OWNER AGREES 
WNER 


oa 
CUSTOMER AGREES 
1. To pay OWNEI 


hall coopernt 
USTOMER 


a 


period of 20 years, in the course of 
which we have supplied a major part 
of its capital needs. During that time 
the company has had a consistent 
growth and has built up a substantial 
surplus out of its operating profits year 
after year. Its net worth has grown 
from $24,000 in 1946 to $1,622,000 in 
June, 1956. 
Equipment 


purchases by Baker 


Mr 


y by a safe and carefu ensed auf 
pay of the CUSTOMER. The CUSTOMER 
perate each vehicle with reasonabl 


i“ n of any statu law 
t CUSTOMER'S drivers shall at all time 
make out and sign all records require 


d by OWNER 
customer. 


r damage to cargo ried on the lease 


ess. None of the vehicles 
and CUSTOMER will hold 


f any law or ordinance 


Truck Rental, Ine., now amount to 
approximately 600 trucks per year at 
a gross price of approximately $2,- 
000,000, all of which is financed 
through banks. The company operates 
about a dozen branches located in 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arizona and New Mexico. 
Truck Lease and Service 
ment (see illustration) is the 


Agree- 
basic 


Some of the Advantages of Truckleasing 


The time of busy executives is released for duties and responsibilities 
that are directly identified with the company’s main line of endeavor. 


Costs are known in advance and are payable on a single periodic 


invoice. 


Maintenance worries are eliminated, as are those associated with re- 
placement of equipment and the purchase of licenses and insurance. 


The capital invested in trucks is released. 


Equipment may be obtained 


for both normal needs and peak periods, eliminating necessity for tying 
up capital in regularlyvused and stand-by equipment. 


Delivery equipment is so maintained as to give it a smart, well-kept 
appearance, making for better advertising as well as efficiency of 


operation. 


Leased trucks are fitted to the job. 
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contract employed by Baker Truck 
Rental as well as other experienced 
truckleasing companies. The Baker 
agreement runs for a period of 90 
days and contains an automatic re- 
newal clause, although many leasing 
companies have agreements calling 
for a full year’s period of operation 
before a cancellation may be effected. 

Baker Truck Rental has taken par- 
ticular pains to give support and sub- 
stance to the contractual requirement 
that the customer buy the vehicle in 
the event of cancellation by carefully 
investigating the credit experience of 
the prospect before the contract is 
signed and a purchase order is placed 
for the equipment involved. 


To sum up, our very satisfactory 
experience with truckleasing loans 
may be said to be due primarily to the 
following: 


1. The lease contract assures the 
lessor (and the bank) of sufficient 
steady income to reduce the note sys- 
tematically or complete its liquidation 
in the event of cancellation. The lease 
is thus a binding and dependable 
promise to pay under all circum- 
stances. 


2. The truck, body, and equipment 
are purchased at a considerable dis- 
count, the effect being to create what 
amounts to a substantial down pay- 
ment. 


3. The bank holds a chattel mort- 
gage on the truck along with the cer- 
tificate of title. 


4. The bank holds the duly assigned 
lessor’s note. 


5. The trucks are well maintained 
by the lessor’s preventive maintenance 
program, assuring its marketability at 
a figure well in excess of any remain- 
ing indebtedness. 

We have every reason to feel that 
this favorable experience will extend 
for an indefinite period into the future. 
It is a new type of business, true, but 
it has been built on a firm foundation 
and is here to stay. Ordinary consid- 
erations of prudence in lending apply 
with special force in dealing with 
truckleasing companies, with the dif- 
ference that we have in this operation 
two risks very tightly rolled into a 
single package. But in that very fact 
lies its greatest element of strength, 
because each supports the other to a 
degree that is rarely found in a bank 
loan. 
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“Truckleasing” Explained 


HERE is nothing basically new 
about truckleasing. It has 
been a common practice for many 
years on a local and sectional 
scale. The leasing of transporta- 
tion equipment, moreover, is a 
practice of long standing and ex- 
cellent repute in the business and 
industrial world. Railroads lease 
locomotives and other rolling 
stock; oil companies and other 
handlers of liquids lease tank 
cars; meat packers and fruit ship- 
pers lease refrigerator cars. So it 
is only natural that many business 
concerns should have found the 
leasing of motor trucks to their 
definite advantage. 

Truck operation is a side line to 
any business that is engaged in 
the manufacturing or the market- 
ing of products or services, 
whether it be wholesale or retail, 
and perhaps the greatest advan- 
tage accruing to users of this 
service lies in the fact that it 
saves the time of busy executives. 

In virtually all businesses, some 
part of the time of one or more of a 
company’s top executives must 
be devoted to truck operation. The 
time and abilities of such execu- 
tives can obviously be more prof- 
itably devoted to the company’s 
basic business than to truck opera- 
tion, a field which is usually re- 
mote from their experience and 
their sphere of interest. The truck- 
leasing company takes over all of 
these management problems, such 
as purchasing of vehicles, gaso- 
line, tires, and other supplies and 
equipment. It also secures li- 
censes, insurance coverage and 
operating permits. 

The users of a_ truckleasing 
service enjoy the further advan- 
tage of knowing their costs in ad- 
vance. The lessor pays only (1) a 
periodic rental for the use of each 
truck, and (2) a specified charge 
for each mile travelled by each 
truck. He is thus enabled to defi- 
nitely budget his truck operating 
costs. In lieu of assorted bills for 
gasoline, oil, parts, accessories, 
servicing, repairs, license fees, re- 
painting, insurance, etc., he gets 


a monthly, weekly, or daily bill, 
as he prefers, that covers the 
rental and mileage charges owed. 


The replacement of truck own- 
ership with a _ truckleasing ar- 
rangement relieves the lessor of 
all responsibility for truck main- 
tenance. He needs only to supply 
the driver who, in most cases, per- 
forms other functions, such as 
selling and collecting. The truck- 
leasing operation concerns itself 
not so much with trucks as with 
transportation, and if a truck is 
out of service for any reason it is 
replaced at no additional expense. 

Truckleasing possesses the out- 
standing advantage that it releases 
for other use the capital invested 
in motor vehicles. The truckleas- 
ing proposal usually includes a 
provision for the purchase of the 
prospective lessee’s trucks at fair 
prices. His truck operations thus 
become a direct business expense 
instead of a _ capital liability. 
Trucks required for peak loads 
and seasonal operation are always 
available. Idle standby equipment 
becomes a thing of the past when 
truckleasing takes over the job. 

The maintenance provisions in 
a truckleasing contract pertain 
not only to serviceability, but to 
appearance as well. Leased trucks 
bearing the lessee’s name, trade 
mark, and other advertising may 
thus be relied upon to create a 
favorable impression wher- 
ever they go. 

Leased trucks are carefully se- 
lected with a view to providing 
for the lessee equipment of pre- 
cisely the right size and with the 
exact performance characteristics 
that best suit the job cut out for 
it. Most companies find that this 
characteristic of leased trucks has 
resulted in time saved and im- 
proved customer service. 

The National Truck Leasing 
System with offices at 23 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl., is 
a nationwide network of respon- 
sible truckleasing companies from 
which truck users may lease trucks 
for use in those localities where 
their trucks are based. 
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What Do You Need ? 


. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 
. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 
ADHESIVES—-Gum—Paste— Tapes 
. ADVERTISING—Financial 
. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges 
Calendars—Matches 
. AIR CONDITIONING 
. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 
. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 
BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit— Paper 
. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks— Wastebaskets 
; — Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger 


3 Boxes Cash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 
Stamp— Storage 

. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wage 

. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

. CHECK SORTERS 

. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 


2. COIN BANKS 


. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps— Wrappers 

. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 

. DECALS 

. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 

. DISPENSERS—Cup—Soap— Tape—Towel 

. ee ene Window 

. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail— Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
Deposit Ticket—Expanding—Index Card 

otary—Sorting—Storage— Transfer 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 


. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 
. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

. GATES and GRILLES 

. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 
. INK—Addressing—Check Signer—Duplicator 
. INTER-OFFICE €o 

. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

. LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


MMUNICATING SYSTEMS 


—Desk—Fluorescent 
Lamp 


. LOCKS 
. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Addressing 


Bookkeeping—Calculating—Coin—Copying 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 


. MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber 


Teller 


. MICROFILM 
. PAPER SHREDDERS 
. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 


Fountain 


. PUNCHES—Ledger 
. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 


Currenc 


. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 
. SCAFFOLDING 
. SCALES—Currency—Lobby—Postage 
$007 _ Bag—Lead—Wax 
56. SHELVE 
. SIGNS— = Bulletin Board—Changeable 


(counter) — Depaitment—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Piates—Outdoor—Teller 


. STANDS— ean Typewriter 


STAPLERS and STITCHERS 


. STATIONERY 
. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 


Marking 


; SUPPLIES — General Office 
. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan 


Personal— Savings 


. TV—Closed Circuit 
. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 


rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 


. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 
. VENDING MACHINES 

. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

. WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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Low Cost Bank Counters 


It is difficult to imagine that these 
teller units, in series, were not made 
especially for the Farmers State Bank, 
Alto, Mich., on the premises of which 
they are shown. 

Actually, they weren’t; their trim, 
custom-built appearance being just a 
regular feature of all Remington Rand 
Standard Bank Counters. 

Some of the advantages of these low 
cost units are: better vision and hear- 
ing, as the high barrier between de- 
positor and teller is removed; greater 
ease of counter rearrangement, as ad- 
ditional units can be installed at any 
time in the future, and improved ven- 
tilation through fewer obstructions. 

The stock counters, built for years 
of hard use, are made of heavy gauge 
steel with welded joints and formed 
bracing. Black, one-piece formica tops 
resist wear while the low-sheen finish 
is easy on the eyes, cutting down re- 
flection. The units are uniformly 40 
inches high. 

Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y., is offering 
copies of booklet X-1393 (Stock Bank 
Counters) for the asking. 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 


Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon S?. South Orange, N. J. 
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Make Your Phone.As Private As A Booth! 


Your 


TELEPHONE 


The hourly use of 

the telephone proves - 
the constant need of .' 
the Hush-A-Phone. ’ 


“MAKE YOUR TELEPHONE 
AS PRIVATE AS A BOOTH” 


The 
New Model 
HUSH-A-PHONE | 


Thousands of Users Find The Hush-A-Phone Solves Three Phone Problems 


The same distinctive features which have lead to 
the adoption af the Hush-A-Phone by thousands 
of users are present in a new model which snaps 


right on the transmitter of the handset phone. The The 3 FU NCTIONS of 
phone is removed from and returned to the cradle 
without Interference therewith 


The nonchalant ease, convenience and comfort of DAI LY 4 ALU E 


the handset phone is maintained. 


1. VOICE PRIVACY: Confidential business and 
Price ‘190° 


personal matters are safe- 
guarded from conscious and unconscious eavesdroppers. 
“Business leaks” and personal embarrassment are avoided. 


Made of Black Plastic 


Weighs but Five Ounces 2. OFFICE QUIET: Executives and employees 


are not disturbed by phone 
talk clamor, or the strident voice of those who cannot phone 


without shouting. Office quiet means office efficiency --- less 
annoyance --- less nervous fatigue. 


QUIET WIRE: Surrounding noises --- of office, 


© factory, or traffic origin --- are 
kept out of the transmitter and off the line, providing a quiet 


wire for clarity of transmission, and improved hearing at both 
— HOW TO ORDER ends of the line. 
Mark on flat side of phone handle indicates the Miia: atl 4 ‘ 
model, conforming to illustrations of the Bell Sy- oe te eee 


stem phones above. (E-1 is old type handset with HOW ( ) Hand-set phone E-1 (] 
oval base cradle). Other makes such as Automatic { ) tHand-set phone F-! (1) 


Electric; Stromberg-Carlson, etc., may be specified. TO ORDER { ) Hand-set phone G-! (J 
Hang-Up phones may be any model. Hang-up phones may be any model. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION 


65 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. MURRAY HILL 3-6063-4 
NOTICE 
Use of HUSH-A-PHONE on telephone permitted by Federal Appellate Court ruling 
March 15, 1957 51 
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Announce a New Seven-inch Diebold-Basic Vault Door 


Diebold, Incorporated has an- 
nounced the expansion of their line of 
Diebold-Basic Vault Doors to include 
a 7-inch door, in which are incorpo- 
rated the principles of design and en- 
gineering that gained world-wide ac- 
ceptance for the first such doors manu- 
factured. Two distinctive patterns for 
stainless steel door plates and match- 
ing door panels are available; and 
cladding, in either stainless steel or 
bronze, may be had in twelve har- 


monious patterns. A total of 48 styling 
options permit each installation to be 
selected as a focal point in the archi- 
tectural composition of the banking 
room. 

The door is locked solidly from top 
to bottom on both sides, instead of 
engaging the frame intermittently 
with conventional bolts. A massive 
mobile locking bar on the open side is 
governed by the operating control, 
while an equally massive section of the 


7 MINIATURIZATION 


What do you know! Another new word 
to describe an old objective whereby 
you get bigger and bigger by making 
things smaller and smaller. Miniaturiza- 
tion is something we have studied for 
the past forty years, but we were not 
clever enough to give it a name and 
would not have been brave enough to 
use it even if we had. As a matter of 
fact, it is a clumsy name and not on a 
par with the creativeness of our current 
crop of name coiners. 


Not alone in the field of electronics has 
miniaturization challenged industrial 
research statts, although we must admit 
that when we can put a transistor radio 
in one pocket and a wire recorder in 
another, these boys have made great 
strides. Even in the scientific 
business of producing bank checks, we 
too have moved torward because we 
now split up an order for one million 
checks into five thousand, ten thousand, 
or even fifty thousand little orders, 
thus providing for check users the 
individuality they want and_ for 
banks the printed instruments they 


less 


le We 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST 


need to make check handling easier. 


As the result of such a split. our 
revenue goes up and our operations are 
expanded, but the process calls for 
extreme watchfulness on our part to 
preserve and improve the margin of 
profit. Anyone can print a name or a 
number on a bank check .. . the trick 
is to do it well, do it fast, do it profitably. 
We focus on all three, with the result 
that our checks possess a quality which 
makes them readily salable, they are 
delivered as fast as the mails can carry 
them, and we have something left over 
Not only that, but the banks recover 
their complete check expense, so in 
this instance miniaturization is a good 
deal for everyone. 


How many little check orders do you 
need this year? One thousand? Ten 
thousand? One hundred thousand? 
Regardless of how many you need, you 
will find it more economical to turn 
the job over to DeLuxe. And remember 

DeLuxe checks can be sold and 
the checks you sell cost you nothing. 


CLIFTON. PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


PAUL. DALLAS 


door is offset on the hinge side to 
create a positive lock behind frame 
jamb when door is closed. 

Each of the two 4-tumbler key- 
changing bank-type combination locks 
is capable of 100,000,000 combination 
changes. The 3-movement direct-ac- 
tion 120-hour timelock has 4-power 
enlarging lenses that make dial set- 
ting easier and more accurate. 


Monroe’s New 10-Key Series 


A newly designed series of 10-key 
adding machines in the 600 line has 
been introduced by the Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company. 

Engineered for speed and accuracy, 
the machine features Monroe’s open 
keyboard for faster entry of figures, 
“Velvet Touch” action for easier 
operation, and interlocks to prevent 
errors. Built with extra capacity, the 
new machine lists 11 and totals 12, 
which makes it useful and practical 
for ordinary multiplication. The 600 is 
available in both electric and hand 
models and in an electric-hand model. 


Address the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Orange, N. J., for 
additional information. 
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Revolving and Swing Door 
Catalogs Available 


Streamlined for easier reference, a 
new illustrated revolving door catalog 
has been offered by International Steel 
Company. 

Featured in the catalog are the 
company’s two-speed motorized door 
and the new 12 RPM Maximum 
Speed Control, developed at the sug- 
gestion of leading insurance 
panies. 


com- 


Two pages of photographs, showing 
typical arrangements of revolving 
doors, plus floor plans of these ar- 
rangements, have also been added to 
the 1957 catalog. 


As helpful features the catalog in- 
cludes charts and graphs illustrating 
how revolving doors reduce heating 
and cooling costs, information on how 
to plan and use revolving doors, a 
formula showing how to determine 
specific requirements and_ architec- 
tural details of revolving door instal- 


lations. 

Also available now is the company’s 
new Swing Door Catalog which illus- 
trates typical entrances of this type, 


Just 
plug in—no special wiring. 


All-electric operation. 


104 Feather-touch keys. 


Distinctive, low attractive 


styling. 


Automatic shut-off and coin- 
tray lock. 


See Your 
Local 
Representative 


1223 SO. 


March 15, 1957 


¥ 


‘ 
a — 
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and gives complete architectural de- 
tails of stainless steel and “‘packaged”’ 
entrances. 

Free copies of both catalogs may be 
obtained on request from Revolving 
Door Division, International Steel 
Company, Evansville 7, Ind. 


Insertable Typewriter Shelf 
Introduced by “Y and E”’ 


A completely new Insertable Type- 
writer unit for adding a typewriter 


Now 
used for 2 purposes 
speeds service 


shelf to any of its steel desks is being 
introduced by the Yawman and Erbe 
Manufacturing Company. 

Featured as part of the new Model 
#6100 are a large shelf area 19!. inches 
by 17!. inches which provides more 
than sufficient area for any machine 
now used, and a supporting leg at- 
tachment which may be inserted in 
any of three positions. This provides 
for complete rigidity and makes the 
unit completely free of vibration. 


The shelf is completely flexible for 


the only all-electric 
coin changer-payer 


available 


an efficient, modern electrica’ business machine that can be 
either PAYING or CHANGING. The "400" 
protects against error, minimizes loss and elimi- 


nates rush hour bottleneck. Remote control, if desired, permits opera- 
tion with keyboard removed from delivery unit, according to the most 


practical arrangement for personnel and customers. 


Sensibly Priced! 


CORPORATION 


Since 1920 


WABASH AVE., 


7 Ly CO eee 


Fully Guaranteed! 


Write or 


Wire for 


Details 
ILLINOIS 





Announce a New Seven-inch Diebold-Basic Vault Door 


Diebold, Incorporated has an- 
nounced the expansion of their line of 
Diebold-Basic Vault Doors to include 
a 7-inch door, in which are incorpo- 
rated the principles of design and en- 
gineering that gained world-wide ac- 
ceptance for the first such doors manu- 
factured. Two distinctive patterns for 
stainless steel door plates and match- 
ing door panels are available; and 
cladding, in either stainless steel or 
bronze, may be had in twelve har- 


monious patterns. A total of 48 styling 
options permit each installation to be 
selected as a focal point in the archi- 
tectural composition of the banking 
room. 

The door is locked solidly from top 
to bottom on both sides, instead of 
engaging the frame intermittently 
with conventional bolts. A massive 
mobile locking bar on the open side is 
governed by the operating control, 
while an equally massive section of the 


7 MINIATURIZATION 


/ 


{ What do you know! Another new word 
to describe an old objective whereby 
you get bigger and bigger by making 
things smaller and smaller. Miniaturiza- 
tion is something we have studied for 
the past forty years, but we were not 
clever enough to give it a name and 
would not have been brave enough to 
use it even if we had. As a matter of 
fact, it is a clumsy name and not on a 
par with the creativeness of our current 
crop of name coiners. 


Not alone in the field of electronics has 
miniaturization challenged industrial 
research statts, although we must admit 
that when we can put a transistor radio 
in one pocket and a wire recorder in 
another, these boys have made great 
strides. Even in the less scientific 
business of producing bank checks, we 
too have moved forward because we 
now split up an order for one million 
checks into five thousand, ten thousand, 
or even fifty thousand little orders, 
thus providing for check users the 
individuality they want and_ for 
banks the printed instruments they 


IF UA 


CHECK PRINTERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


need to make check handling easier. 


As the result of such a split. our 
revenue goes up and our operations are 
expanded, but the process calls for 
extreme watchfulness on our part to 
preserve and improve the margin of 
profit. Anyone can print a name or a 
number on a bank check . . . the trick 
is to do it well, do it fast, do it profitably. 
We focus on all three, with the result 
that our checks possess a quality which 
makes them readily salable, they are 
delivered as fast as the mails can carry 
them, and we have something left over 
Not only that, but the banks recover 
their complete check expense, so in 
this instance miniaturization is a good 
deal for everyone. 


How many little check orders do you 
need this year? One thousand? Ten 
thousand? One hundred thousand? 
Regardless of how many you need, you 
will find it more economical to turn 
the job over to DeLuxe. And remember 

. DeLuxe checks can be sold and 
the checks you sell cost you nothing. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLAFVON. P\OLI, CLEVELAND, 


DALLAS 


door is offset on the hinge side to 
create a positive lock behind frame 
jamb when door is closed. 


Each of the two 4-tumbler key- 
changing bank-type combination locks 
is capable of 100,000,000 combination 
changes. The 3-movement direct-ac- 
tion 120-hour timelock has 4-power 
enlarging lenses that make dial set- 
ting easier and more accurate. 


Monroe’s New 10-Key Series 


A newly designed series of 10-key 
adding machines in the 600 line has 
been introduced by the Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company. 

Engineered for speed and accuracy, 
the machine features Monroe’s open 
keyboard for faster entry of figures, 
“Velvet Touch’ action for easier 
operation, and interlocks to prevent 
errors. Built with extra capacity, the 
new machine lists 11 and totals 12, 
which makes it useful and practical 
for ordinary multiplication. The 600 is 
available in both electric and hand 
models and in an electric-hand model. 


Address the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Orange, N. J., for 
additional information. 
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Revolving and Swing Door 
Catalogs Available 


Streamlined for easier reference, a 
new illustrated revolving door catalog 
has been offered by International Steel 
Company. 

Featured in the catalog are the 
company’s two-speed motorized door 
and the new 12 RPM Maximum 
Speed Control, developed at the sug- 
gestion of leading insurance com- 
panies. 

Two pages of photographs, showing 
typical arrangements of revolving 
doors, plus floor plans of these ar- 
rangements, have also been added to 
the 1957 catalog. 


As helpful features the catalog in- 
cludes charts and graphs illustrating 
how revolving doors reduce heating 
and cooling costs, information on how 
to plan and use revolving doors, a 
formula showing how to determine 
specific requirements and _ architec- 
tural details of revolving door instal- 
lations. 

Also available now is the company’s 
new Swing Door Catalog which illus- 
trates typical entrances of this type, 







® All-electric operation. Just 


plug in—no special wiring. 
® 104 Feather-touch keys. 


Distinctive, low attractive 


styling. 


Automatic shut-off and coin- 
tray lock. 









See Your 
Local 
Representative 
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and gives complete architectural de- 
tails of stainless steel and “‘packaged”’ 
entrances. 

Free copies of both catalogs may be 
obtained on request from Revolving 
Door Division, International Steel 
Company, Evansville 7, Ind. 


Insertable Typewriter Shelf 
Introduced by “TY and E” 


A completely new Insertable Type- 
writer unit for adding a typewriter 


Now 
used for 2 purposes 
speeds service 


practical arrangement for personnel and customers. 


Sensibly Priced! 








CORPORATION 


Since 1920 


WABASH AVE., 


an efficient, modern electrica! business machine that can be 
protects against error, minimizes loss and elimi- 


nates rush hour bottleneck. Remote control, if desired, permits opera- 
tion with keyboard removed from delivery unit, according to the most 


CHICAGO 5, 


shelf to any of its steel desks is being 
introduced by the Yawman and Erbe 
Manufacturing Company. 

Featured as part of the new Model 
#6100 are a large shelf area 19!4 inches 
by 17!5 inches which provides more 
than sufficient area for any machine 
now used, and a supporting leg at- 
tachment which may be inserted in 
any of three positions. This provides 
for complete rigidity and makes the 
unit completely free of vibration. 


The shelf is completely flexible for 


400 


the only all-electric 





coin changer-payer 






available 








either PAYING or CHANGING. The “400” 


Fully Guaranteed! 












Write or 
Wire for 


Details 
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WE WANT MONEY! 


and We’re 
Willing To Pay For It! 


OLD STYLE 
U. S. Large Size Paper Money 


ROLLS OF BRAND NEW COINS 


le, 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c Prior to 1956 


GOLD COINS 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 
$10.00, $20.00, $50.00 


e 
Collections of U.S., Foreign and Ancient 


money from estates or private collectors 
purchased for cash. 


Check Your Files—Look Through Your 
Vaults—and Contact Us. 


123 West 57 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: JU 2-2580 


yA P 
Me a 


eo 
Vor 
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Your bonk’s name in tasteful ond enduring bronze 
or oluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Nomes 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


odd dignity, too, 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 


IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 


DESK wrk 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2.” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


"Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 
570 B'way Dept. BM New York 12,N Y. 
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use in either desk or pedestal by means 
of a simple sliding adjustment. It is 
available in tan, green and neutral 
tone gray. 

Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester 3, N. Y. will be 
pleased to send additional details upon 
request. 


C & H Offers Small-Size 
Drinking Water Cooler 


Maximum capacity and low operat- 
ing cost are two of the features of this 
new small-size bubbler type drinking 
water cooler offered by Cordley & 
Hayes. 

Designed especially for use in small 
offices and departments the new cooler 
is only 12 inches square and 39 inches 
high, yet it is capable of servicing the 
hourly needs of more than 35 office 
workers under average conditions. 

Designated the H3S, the new cooler 
uses an instantaneous cooling system 
for maximum operating economy. The 
entire cooling system is enclosed in a 
moisture proof housing and _ vibro- 
packed with granular insulation. 

Heart of the new HBS is its 1/6-hp. 
compressor. This unit is hermetically 
sealed. Pre-lubricated at the factory, 
it needs no oiling during service. The 
entire cooler is covered by a five-year 
guarantee. 

The new cooler operates from any 
115-volt 50 or 60-cycle outlet, and is 
the third “‘compact”’ type cooler to be 
announced by Cordley in less than a 
year. 

For further information, write to 
Cordley & Hayes, 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Burroughs Decentralizes 


C. E. SCHNEIDER N. L. MUDD 


Carl E. Schneider, heretofore vice 
president in charge of industrial rela- 
tions, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and general manager in charge 
of the newly established Burroughs 
Division of Burroughs Corporation. 
Noel L. Mudd, former director of 
marketing of Burroughs’ U. S. and 
Canada Marketing activity, has been 
designated general manager of mar- 
keting of the new division. Succeeding 
Mr. Schneider as director of industrial 
relations is Frank 
G. Armstrong, for- 
merly assistant di- 
rector. 

A Detroit Manu- 
facturing and Engi- 
neering Division 
has been Created 
within the Bur- 
roughs Division and 
placed in charge of 
Lyle R. Blossom as 
general manager. Mr. Blossom had 
been plant manager of Burroughs’ 
main plant since 1953. 


F. G. ARMSTRONG 


Said Ray R. Eppert, executive vice 
president, ‘“‘This is a major step for 
Burroughs Corporation in its program 
of decentralization into logical opera- 
ting divisions, each with its own en- 
gineering, manufacturing and market- 
ing facilities for related lines of prod- 
ucts.’ Products of the new division are 
those which are primarily for use in 
business offices and financial institu- 
tions. It will also distribute microfilm 
recorders, readers and cash registers. 


New Quarters for Cunneen 


The Cunneen Company, one of the 
country’s leading designers of build- 
ings for financial institutions, recently 
moved into new quarters at 1622 
Chestnut Street in midtown Phila- 
delphia. Space in the new location 
more than doubles the area which was 
available to the company in the quart- 
ers previously occupied. 
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“It’s a savings accounting machine!” 
“It’s a commercial bookkeeping machine!”’ 
“It’s a general ledger accounting machine!” 


‘It’s a loan accounting machine!” 


Ae 


It’s the all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic 


4 specialized accounting machines in 1 


The all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine is everything 
you could possibly ask of four specialized accounting machines—all rolled 


Wherever there’s 
into one fast-moving taskmaster that cuts your work volume down to size. 


banking 
Turn the all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic loose on all your major account- there's 
ing functions and see. It switches from job to job at the flick of a knob, 

through the magic of the exclusive sensing panel. And it’s so easy to use— 

automatically makes so many operator decisions—that an operator who has 

never seen it quickly becomes expert. 


Why not watch the all-purpose Sensimatic go to town! Call our nearest 
branch office today for a complete demonstration. Or write direct to “Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’” 
3urroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. aa 
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statements * THE HOME* 


Haroup V. SmitH 
Chairman of the Board 

KENNETH E. BLACK 
President 


DIRECTORS 


The Home Insurance ¢ om pant 


Lewis L. CLARKE 
Banker 


Harowp V. Smiru 
Chairman of the Board 


FREDERICK B. ADAMS 
New York City 


RoBert W. Dow ina 
President, 
City Investing Co 


GEORGE GUND 
President, 
The Cleveland Trust Co. 


Harovp H. Heim 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 


CuHarves A. LOUGHIN 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Ivan Escort 
Montclair, N. J. 


Percy C. MApeirka, Jr 
Chairman of 
Erecutivre Committee, 
Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co. 


CHAMPION McDowe uu. Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 


WARKEN S. JOHNSON 
Director, 
Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Henry C. Brunt 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 


Harkin K. PARK 
Chairman of the Board, 
The First National Bank of 


Columbus, Georgia 


Leroy A. LincouNn 
Chairman of the Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 


Iry Lee and T. J. Ross 


Henry ©. Von Ei_m 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board, 
Manufacturers Trust Company 


Joun M. FRANKLIN 
President, 
United States Lines Company 


Lou R. CRANDALL 
President, 
George A. Fuller Company 


KENNETH E. BLAack 
President 


LEONARD PETERSON 
Vice President 


HERBERT A. PAYNE 
"ice President & Secretary 


J. Epwarp Meyer 
President, 
Cord Meyer Development 
Company 


ARTHUR C. BABSON 
Vice President, 
Babson's Reports, Inc. 


Ropert G. GoELet 
Real Estate 


HOME OFFICES: 59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 





Fire 


Automobile 


- Marine 


and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Balance sheet of THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, December 31, 1956 


Admitted Assets 


MARKETABLE SECURITIES 

United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds. 

Preferred and Common Stocks 


Cash 


Investment in The Home Indemnity Company 


Real Estate 
Agents’ Balances 
Other Admitted Assets 
Total 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Taxes Payable 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
Dividends Declared 
Other Liabilities 
Total 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
Total 


$ 59,158,935.53 
110,756,999.51 
_229,841,647.75 
$399,757,582.79 
26,103,879.06 
20,928,856.00 
6,842,863.96 
23,014,578.38 
7,369,748.10 
$484,01 7,508.29 


$187,556,977.00 
39,826,429.68 
4,725,000.00 
2,172,701.49 
2,000,000.00 

a 4,035,917.08 
$240,317,025.25 
20,000,000.00 

; 223,700,483.04 
$243,700,483.04 
$484,017,508.29 


Bonds carried at $6,102,402.42 amortized ralue and cash $82,500.00 in the ahore balance sheet are deposited as required by law. 
All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based 


on these values the stocks of The Home Insurance Company erceed the book raiue by $129,828,364.27 at December 31 


, 1956. 


Balance sheet of THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, December 31, 1956 


Admitted Assets 


MARKETABLE SECURITIES 

United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds 

Preferred and Common Stocks 


Cash 
Agents’ Balances 
Other Admitted Assets 
Total 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Taxes Payable 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
Other Liabilities 
Total 
Capital Stock 
Surplus . 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
Total 


$ 21,127,691.28 
25,034,306.70 
__12,589,687.50 
$ 58,751,685.48 
1,706,007.28 
6,466,502.94 
__1,445,568.49 
$ 68,369,764.19 


$ 20,692,483.00 
24,551,730.00 
928,000.00 
258,408.00 
1,006,430.08 

$ 47,437,051.08 
1,500,000.00 
19,432,713.11 

$ 20,932,713.11 
$ 68,369,764.19 


Bonds carried at $1,090,000.00 amortized value in the abore balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based on these values 
the stocks of The Home Indemnity Company exceed the book value by $5,115,568.87 at December $1, 1956. 
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E. S. NORTHROP M. L. STEIN 


KLINE McGEE L. J. SCHREWE 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y. C.: 
Recently announced was the appoint- 
ment of EUGENE S. NORTHROP as a 
senior vice president. At the same 
time HENRY G. DUDEN and JOHN R. 
FROST were advanced to assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, re- 
spectively. MARTIN L. STEIN has been 
made an assistant vice president. 


Texas National Bank, Houston: N e wl y 
elected senior vice president and 
member of the advisory committee is 
KLINE MCGEE, previously a_ vice 
president. Also announced was the 
election of EARL DAVIS as assistant 
trust officer and HOLLIS WALTERS as 
assistant cashier. 


First National Bank in St. Louis: LEONARD 
J. SCHREWE, vice president, has been 
assigned to the bank’s western terri- 
torial division where he will call on 
business and industrial firms in ad- 
dition to maintaining contacts with 
banks throughout this territory. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco: PORTER SESNON, president of 
the B. F. Porter Estate Company, 
engaged in general farming and live- 
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ABA Officials Meet with State Bank Group] 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation State Bank Division in Washington, D. C., January 30-31, drew 
the active participation of top ABA officials. 


The committee meets each year in the Nation’s capital to confer with 
officials of the Federal supervisory agencies, and to review the situation 
with reference to Federal legislation affecting state banks. A prominent item 
on this year’s agenda was the pending Financial Institutions Bill. 


Shown seated with Division President A. K. Davis, chairman of the board, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., are (I. to r.) Merle E. Selecman, ABA executive manager; 
ABA Vice-President Joseph C. Welman, president, Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mo.; ABA President 
Erle Cocke, vice chairman of the board and chairman of executive committee, The Fulton National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


Standing (I. to r.) Robert H. Bolton, past president of the State Bank division, president, Rapides 
Bank and Trust Company, Alexandria, La.; Walter B. French, division secretary; Harry Eaton, divi- 
sion research committee chairman, president, Twin Falls Bank and Trust Company, Twin Falls, Idaho; 
Louis E. Hurley, chairman of committee on Federal Bank Supervisory Agencies, president, The Ex- 
change Bank and Trust Company, Eldorado, Ark.; Ben C. Corlett, division vice-president, vice-presi- 
dent of American Trust Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Sherman Hazeltine, chairman, Division Cam- 
mittee on Legislation, president, The Bank of Arizona, Prescott, Ariz. 


stock production in California and LAP, LLOYD A. KNOWLTON, G. HAROLD 
Nevada, has been elected a director. RIEDEL, G. M. STEPHENS, NORMAN 

Heading up a list of promotions JOHNSON, HAROLD P. TRUMPOUR and 
recently made were those of CHARLES GILBERT PEASE. 
R. AYERS, RALPH A. HAMILTON, AL- 


BERTUS TAAPKEN, GEORGE E. TICKNER 
and BARTH L. OTTOBONI as vice presi- 
dents. IRA C. CHANEY has succeeded 
J. J. CAMBRIDGE, JR. as auditor. The 
following have been appointed as- 
sistant vice presidents: LEROY BENGE, 
ARTHUR BONDURANT, FORREST R. DUN- 


Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh: 
RICHARD O’NEIL DUFF has been elected 
a trust officer. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia: General 
Manager F. WILLIAM NICKS has been 
elected to the board of directors. 
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E. J. CADE D. R. HOUSER 
The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia: F our assist- 
ant vice presidents who have been 
elevated to vice presidents are: 
EDWARD J. CADE, ROBERT D. FRANK- 
LIN, DAVID R. HOUSER and JOHN A. 
ONSA. Elected assistant vice presi- 
dents are WILLIAM H. BARNDT, JO- 
SEPH GAEV, WILLIAM J. BOLAND, and 
JOHN W. HULTON, while J. WILLIAM 
BLANC became a trust officer. 
























































J. P. Mergon & Co. Inc, N. Y. C. 
A member of the bank since 1927, 
GEORGE KLEMANN was recently ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president. 


























Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh: Newly appointed as- 
sistant cashiers are C. TALBOTT HITE- 
SHEW, JR. and MERVIN W. LANGE. 




















Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
LLOYD W. HEMINK has been elevated 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president. 





























J. D. COWAN O. C. SCHOLLE 








First Western Bank and Trust Company, 
San Francisco: JOSEPH D. COWAN has 
joined the loan production depart- 
ment as vice president. He was for- 
merly a national bank examiner in 
the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Federal Reserve Districts. OLIVER C. 
SCHOLLE who has been elected vice 
president will specialize in business 
development activities in the New 
England and Atlantic Seaboard 
states. 
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R. D. JOHNSON 








W. H. BARNDT G. M. VERNER 





J. W. BLANC 


B. A. WALKER 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York: 
Heading up the promotions recently 
announced are those of HOWARD C. 
JUDD, CLIFFORD R. ROHRBERG and 
FRANK SANSTROM as vice presidents. 
Also advanced were LOUIS F. GEISSLER, 
JR., JOSEPH F. MYLES, PAUL J. O'NEILL, 
F. FRITH PICKSLAY, JR. and ELLIS A. 
SIMMONS to second vice presidents. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: REUBEN F. RICHARD has been 
appointed an assistant cashier, as- 
signed to the Middle Western Dis- 
trict. JOHN J. KINSELLA and JOHN G. 
WINSLOW have been promoted from 
assistant trust officers to trust officers. 
Named assistant trust officers were 
DANIEL FIRSTY, HAROLD E. MELVILLE 
and JEAN-LOUIS TERRY. 


Fidelity-Baltimore National Bank: 
Formerly assistant treasurer of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., TILTON 
H. DOBBIN comes to Fidelity-Balti- 
more as vice president. 





W. R. HOGE L. A. CHAMBERLIN 








Republic National Bank of Dallas: 
Formerly president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pueblo, Colo., wIL- 
LIAM R. HOGE comes to Republic as a 
vice president and member of the 
executive committee. Advanced from 
assistant cashiers to assistant vice 
presidents were LEO A. CHAMBERLIN, 
REX D. JOHNSON, GEORGE M. VERNER 
and BEN A. WALKER. From assistant 
trust officer, NORVAL W. PAYNE was 
promoted to trust officer and _ assist- 
ant cashier, while M. K. WINBORN was 
named a trust officer. 


Sottile Banking Division, Coral Gables, 
Fla.: J. SAMUEL GARRISON has been 
named director of public relations 
and advertising. Mr. Garrison had 
his own advertising and public rela- 
tions agency in the Greater Miami 
area for a number of years, and for 
the past year has been director of 
public relations and advertising for 
the Central Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Miami. 





E. J. SPRANKLE R. S. STRONG 
Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
Promoted to vice presidents accord- 
ing to a recent announcement were 
E. J. SPRANKLE and R. S. STRONG. 
Newly elected assistant vice presi- 
dents are R. E. ARNOLD and WwW. E. 
FLACK. 


Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia: To HOWARD A. FOSTER’s title of 
secretary has been added that of vice 
president. 
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A. C. P. JONES G. W. CHAPLIN 


Bank of Montreal: ARTHUR C. P. JONES, 
attached to the assistant general 
manager’s department in Vancouver, 
has been appointed a special repre- 
sentative of the bank’s business de- 
velopment department, with head- 
quarters at Calgary. 





Industrial National Bank of Providence, 
R. |: GEORGE W. CHAPLIN has moved 
up from cashier to vice president. Suc- 
ceeding him will be JOHN T. FLETCHER, 
an assistant cashier. JOHN E. HOW- 
ARD has advanced from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice president. 


E. B. KIRKPATRICK H. B. BLACK 


Florida National Bank, Jacksonville: 
Recently elected as a director was 
JACOB F. BRYAN, III, president of the 
Independent Life and Accident In- 
surance Company. EARL B. KIRK- 
PATRICK, JR. has been given the 
added title of vice president. 


First City National Bank, Houston: 
Recently announced promotions in- 
clude those of H. B. BLACK to vice 
president and trust officer and wWIL- 
LIAM L. DIAMOND, ED B. LIERMAN, JR., 
and R. G. SNEED, JR. to assistant vice 
presidents. 


First Security Corporation, Salt Lake 
City: GALE B. AYDELOTT, president of 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Company and STUART F. SILLO- 
WAY, president of the Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Company have been 
elected new members of the board of 
directors. 
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...there’s a much 
easier way to 
bring them 
together! 
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INVENTORY + FIELD WAREHOUSING 
= ADDITIONAL WORKING CAPITAL 


This simple, but highly effective formula will 
put inventory to work as acceptable banking 
or credit collateral, whether it’s ina yard... 









































or shelves . . . or in tanks, on the premises of 
the borrower or the distributor. An inventory 
loan is often a solution to additional working 
capital problems. A call will bring a repre- 
sentative qualified to review any inventory 
situation. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


25 So. William St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


OPERATING OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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F. R. SHERWOOD 


E. F. McGINLEY, JR. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. C.: 
Three newly elected vice presidents 
are ALFRED BRITTAIN, III, J. L. CRAFT 


and F. RAYMOND SHERWOOD. _ Si- 
multaneously DOUGLAS C. LEANDER 
and JOSEPH O. ZURHELLEN were 
named assistant vice presidents. Ap- 
pointed assistant treasurers were 
ALFRED D. CELLA, OMAR DEDERT and 
MYRON B. GRISWOLD. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company: 
HUGH K. DUFFIELD, vice president in 
charge of the Eastern Territory and 
director of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, has been elected a director. 


Newly elected vice president is 
EDWARD F. MCGINLEY, JR., a former 
president of The Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo and vice president of The 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company 
of New York. 


First National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Paterson, N. J: JOHN A. CELENTANO, 
attorney and Magistrate of the Clif- 
ton Municipal Court, and JOSEPH R. 
WENY, president of Weny Bros. & 
Storms Co., building construction 
firm, have been added to the board 
of directors. 


The Bank of New York: M. NIELSEN, ex- 
ecutive vice president and director 
of The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
New York, and H. LADD PLUMLEY, 
president, director and chairman, 
Finance Committee, State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass. have been elected trustees. 
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The Flintkote Co., New York: JOSEPH A. 
THOMAS, a partner of Lehman Bros., 
has been elected chairman of the 
finance committee. Mr. Thomas has 
been a director of Flintkote since 
1936, and also is a member of its 
executive and stock option com- 
mittees. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago: DONALD 
HANSON has been appointed assistant 
treasurer of the Sears Roebuck Ac- 
ceptance Corp. Before joining this 
newly-organized, wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Sears, Mr. Hanson was a 
financial representative for Commer- 
cial Credit Co., where his duties in- 
cluded handling bank relations in the 
20 states of the midwestern area. 





W. T. TAYLOR 


W. L. KLEITZ 


ACF Industries, Inc., New York: WILLIAM 
T. TAYLOR, vice president of Bankers 
Trust Co., has been elected chairman. 
Mr. Taylor will resign as an officer of 
Bankers Trust, but will continue to 
serve on its board. 


International Business Machines Corp., 
New York: WILLIAM L. KLEITZ, presi- 
dent of Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, has been elected a director. 


Capital Airlines, Washington, D. C.: 
STUART B. GOLDTHORPE has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president 
finance. 


Metropolitan Dallas Corp.: Officers of 
this new investment banking firm are 
GEORGE S. ROOKER, president; PRES- 
TON A. PEAK, vice president; HUGH 
BASS, manager of the municipal bond 
department; and SHERRILL E. ED- 
WARDS, manager of the sales depart- 
ment. Mr. Rooker was formerly 
executive vice president of Keith 
Reed & Co. of Dallas and prior to 
that was an officer of Mercantile 
National Bank of the same city. 


CORPORATE DIRECTORS & OFFICERS 



















W. S. RENCHARD 


Ward Baking Co., New York: WILLIAM 
S. RENCHARD, executive vice president 
of Chemical Corn Exchange Bank; 
R. PARKER KUHN, former vice presi- 
dent of The First Boston Corp.; and 
DAVID COLEMAN, senior partner in 
Coleman, Fagan & Co., were elected 
directors. 


New York Hanseatic Corp., Chicago: 
HERBERT J. BURKE was named mana- 
ger of the stock department, and 
WILLIAM A. SHOLTEN manager of the 
bond department of the firm’s newly- 
opened branch office in Chicago. 


Vance Sanders & Co., Boston: PHILIP H. 
THEOPOLD was elected a director of 
Boston Fund, one of the largest mu- 
tual investment companies in the 
country. 


Lehman Bros., Chicago: PHILIP R. 
CLARKE, JR., has joined the firm’s Chi- 
cago office. Mr. Clarke had been a 
vice president of City National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago since 1951. 
Prior to that he was associated with 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa.: 
THOMAS J. STANTON has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer. He was 
previously credit manager, having 
been with the company since 1949, 
prior to which he was with The Han- 
over Bank. 


American Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York: GEORGE CHAMPION, president 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank, was 
elected a director. His election fills 
the directorship vacated by H. DON- 
ALD CAMPBELL, a member of the 
trust advisory board and former 
vice chairman of Chase Manhattan, 
who has resigned after 24 years on 
the ASARCO board. 
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American Optical Co., Southbridge, 

Mass.: JOHN E. RISCHITELLI was ap- hear the 
pointed treasurer. His responsibili- : 

ties will include banking, credits and one about 
collections, pensions, insurance and the 


capital budgets. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., travel | Ng 

Boston: PAUL F. CLARK stepped up salesman ? 
from president to chairman and will 
also continue as chairman of the 
finance committee. He is succeeded 
as president by BYRON K. ELLIOTT, 
formerly executive vice president. 
In other changes, GORDON B. JONES, 
assistant treasurer, was elected a 
senior vice president, and FLOYD A. 
LAMB, analyst in public utility in- 
vestments, was named an assistant 
treasurer. 































Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.: 
One of four recently promoted officers 
is THOMAS W. RUTLAND, who was ad- 
vanced from assistant auditor to 
auditor. The others, advanced from 
assistant cashiers to assistant vice 
presidents, are WILLIAM W. TUCKER, 
CHARLES M. MURPHY and MRS. LUCILE 
ADAMS. 


The Bank of California, N. A., San Fran- 
cisco: JULIAN R. (BOB) SMITH, assist- 
ant trust officer at the bank’s Port- 
land, Ore. office, has been advanced 
to trust officer. 
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He's helped a lot of banks across the country 
get new customers. new accounts. How? Simply by 
installing a Christmas Club. 






Surprising how many more people will 
P. E. MANNERS J. L. HILL 










enter your door every day .. . 


° ° make regular yavments ... discover 
The First National Bank of Atlanta: . pay 


ee : your other banking services. 
The election of PAUL E. MANNERS as a ; 


vice president and J. L. HILL as a Plenty of Christmas Clubs to 

trust officer was recently announced. choose from. Particularly . 

At the same time WILBURN A. AS- recommended is Rand MNally’s. 

KEW, and IRWIN A. WEBB were desig- Their unique Clubtroller d 

nated assistant vice presidents. system speeds handling, a | + 
cuts costs, eliminates 4 pi | hae ee) Ne 

W.E. Hutton & Co., New York: GILBERT need for ledger cards RA — Dn PN ALL 

H. LA PIERE, formerly petroleum en- or sheets. aH RS 







gineer with The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, has joined W. E. Hutton & 
Co. as manager of its oil & gas de- 
partment. 


March 15, 1957 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 





Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville: 
Vice President GUS G. HALLIBURTON 
was elected a director. 


National Bank of Commerce, Seattle: 
DR. A. H. MEADOWCROFT has been 
elected to the board of directors. Dr. 
Meadowcroft’s other interests include 
lumber and title insurance. 
Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis: WILLIS F. RICH, JR. has been 
advanced from cashier to vice presi- 
dent and cashier. Advanced from as- 
sistant vice presidents to vice presi- 
dents were JAMES C. HARRIS and 
WALTER J. BEAN. From. assistant 
cashiers, ROYAL E. WELLS and ALBERT 
N. NELSON were promoted to assist- 
ant vice presidents. 


American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C.: The election of WIL- 
LIAM A. FOX as assistant 
was recently announced. 


treasurer 


BRIEFS 


Farmers Bank of the 
State of Delaware Rounds 
Out 150 Years 


One of the nation’s oldest financial 
institutions still operating under its 
original charter, the Farmers Bank of 
the State of Delaware, recently ob- 
served its 150th anniversary. The 
bank was established Feb. 4, 1807 by 
the General Assembly of Delaware. 
In a congratulatory message to Wil- 
liam K. Paton, chairman of the bank’s 
board of directors, Governor J. Caleb 
Boggs extended his best wishes and 
especially noted the close relationship 
which had existed throughout the 
century and a half between the bank 
and the State of Delaware. 


Bank-Share Owners Report 
Four-fold Membership Gain 


Membership in the Bank-Share 
Owners Advisory League now stands 
at 956 which represents a gain of 400 
per cent within the last four years, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by J. 
Ross Humphreys, who heads the 
League and is also president of the 
Central National Bank in Chicago. 
‘‘Last vear,”’ continued Mr. Humph- 
reys, ‘‘the League registered its big- 
gest yearly gain, doubling in size. 


62 


Bank enrollments during the first 
quarter of this year are averaging bet- 
ter than one bank per day. If this rate 
continues, as we expect it will, 1957 
will break all previous records.” 


Growing concern over the embezzle- 
ment epidemic is one reason cited for 
the increase in membership which now 
extends into 45 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Alaska. Dishonesty 
losses exceeding $9,300,000 estab- 
lished a new high in 1956. 

The League was organized in 1952, 
and has since been vigorously prose- 
cuting a fidelity loss prevention pro- 
gram. It has also made available to its 
members $1,000,000 of Discovery Ex- 
cess Fidelity Insurance, the first to 
protect banks against embezzlement 
loss regardless of when it occurred or 
the amount in force at the time. 


New York Financial 
Advertisers Elect 


Donald R. Hassell, assistant secre- 
tary of the Hanover Bank, has been 
elected president of New York Finan- 
cial Advertisers, succeeding John H. 
Roach, vice president of The Franklin 
Savings Bank. Newly elected first vice 
president is Jason W. Stockbridge, 
public relations director of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. Kermit W. Schweithelm, di- 
rector of advertising for the Chase 
Manhattan Bank is second vice presi- 
dent. Secretary and Treasurer, re- 
spectively, are Mrs. Isabelle B. Mur- 
ray, president of the Hudson Adver- 
tising Agency and Robert J. Stiehl of 
the American Bankers Association. 


Joins A. B. A. Staff 


Robert G. Howard, heretofore as- 
sistant vice president and director of 
public information at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond, has joined 
the staff of the American Bankers As- 
sociation as assistant to the executive 
manager. He will devote his time 
largely to specific areas of expanding 
public relations activities of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Howard obtained his A. B. 
degree from Duke University in 1937, 
and engaged in journalism for the en- 
suing 13 years during which he was 
associated with the New York Sun, 
the Syracuse (New York) Herald, and 
the Miami (Florida) Daily News. He 
joined the staff of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond in 1950. 


Atlanta Banker Says Rate of 
Interest Makes a Difference 


In a letter received from George Good- 
win, vice president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, he commented 
as follows on D. Walton Matthews’ ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘How Much Interest on 
Savings?”’ which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 15 issue of BANKERS MONTHLY: 


It is true, as Mr. Matthews sug- 
gests, that when the boards of the 
Federal Reserve System and_ the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion increased the limit on savings in- 
terest they handed commercial banks 
a hot potato. However, this potato is 
probably no hotter than the one which 
many commercial banks already had 
the question of whether to let savings 
disappear as a commercial bank func- 
tion or get out and compete for them 
at rates which were unattractive by 
comparison with those offered by other 
financial institutions. 


In Atlanta, Georgia, the four clear- 
ing house banks increased savings in- 
terest rates to 215 per cent effective 
June 1, 1956. Previously the three 
largest banks had been paying 1 per 
cent, the fourth 1-114 percent, on 
savings. 

Although savings and 'oan associa- 
tions were paying 314 percent, all 
four banks experienced an immediate 
upturn in savings deposits. 

In the third week of December three 
of these Atlanta banks further in- 
creased the rate to 3 per cent. The 
fourth increased its rate on savings 
certificates only. The three who in- 
creased the rate experienced even 
sharper climbs in savings deposits 
during the first month following the 
3 per cent announcement. The fourth 
had practically no increase at all. 


Although it is unwise to generalize 
from a specific incident, the Atlanta 
experience seems to indicate that Mr. 
Matthews’ point that the net amount 
of savings deposits will not be in- 
creased by any important amount 
would not prove vatid. Our own bank 

The First National of Atlanta—has 
had approximately 22 per cent increase 
in savings since the announcement of 
215 per cent interest eight months 
ago. 

Although, as Mr. Matthews sug- 
gests, even this nice increase puts us a 
long way from breaking everl with the 
cost of the higher interest, a healthy 
upswing has replaced the steady drain- 
ing off of savings deposits. 
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A PRIME OUTLET FOR 
GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


and a desperately-needed public service 


One of the most effective public relations 
jobs ever accomplished was achieved last 
year by hundreds of companies and individ- 


ual businesses of every size. 


These companies have been helping to 
sustain an advertising campaign that per- 
forms a desperately-needed public service: 
It shows the American people how to drive 
to stay alive. It also portrays the almost 
unbelievable fact that more than 40.000 
men, women and children were killed in 
traffic accidents last year—and tells what to 
do to help stop highway homicide. 

The campaign was prepared by a volunteer 
advertising agency in cooperation with The 


Advertising Council and The National Safety 


Council. But the over ten million dollars 
worth of time and space which carry the 
messages to the public was contributed by 
media owners or sponsored by business or- 


ganizations, in the public interest. 


Your own plans may readily permit the 
inclusion of such advertising—both from the 
view of the vital public service it would per- 
form, and the incalculable good will it would 
promote for your name, your company, and 


your product or service. 


To find out how easily your own program 
can tie in with this nationwide effort, and for 
the complete story on who, what, when and 
where, we sincerely invite you to write to The 


National Safety Council, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Published in cooperation with 
The National Safety Council 


The Advertising Council 


March 15, 1957 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Mar. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 


18-20—National instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
22-—25—Eighty Third Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

10—11—Western Regional Trust Conference, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
21-22—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
21-—-23—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


State Associations 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Oct. 

Oct. 


28-30—Florida: Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
23-25—Ohio: Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 
4—10—Georgia: Cruise to Bermuda, S. S. Queen of Bermuda, via New York 
5— 7—tovisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
7— 8—Tennessee: Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 
8—11—Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
9-10—Oklahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
10—11—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
10—? |—North Dakota: Ray Hotel, Dickinson 
12—14—Missouri: Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
12-14—Texas: Galvez Hotel, Galveston 
15—16—Indiana: French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
16 Delaware: DuPont Hotel, Wilmington. 
16—17—-Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott. 
16—-18—Kansas: Wichita. 
16~—-18—South Carolina: Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston. 
19-2 1—California: Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 
20-22—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 
20-22—Hllinois: Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
20-22—Mississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 
22-25—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
23-24—Alabama: Mobile. 
24-—25—New Mexico: LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe. 
25—June 1—Maryland: Cruise to Nassau and Havana, S. S. Queen of Bermuda. 
27-29—Colorado: Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
7— 8—Connecticut: Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
7— 8—South Dakota: Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City. 
9-12—Idaho: The Lodge, Sun Valley. 
11-12—Minnesota: Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul. 
12-—16—Dist. of Col.: The Greenbrier, While Sulphur Springs, Va. 
13—15—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 
13-15—Virginia: The Homestead, Hot Springs. 
14—15—New Hampshire: W entworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth. 
14-—15—Vermont: Equinox House, Manchester. 
16-18—Utah: Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden. 
16-18—Washington: Chinook Hotel, Yakima. 
17-19—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
19-21—WNew York: Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid. 
20-—22—Michigan: Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
20-22—Wyoming: Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran. 
21—22—New Jersey Mutual Savings: Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake. 
21-—23—Maine: Poland Spring House, Poland. 
23-—25—Oregon: Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 
11—12—New Hampshire: (Fall Meeting) Mountain View House, Whitefield. 
20-23—owa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 


Other Organizations 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


8-10—NABAC Southern Regional Convention: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
9—FPRA Regional Meeting: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
24-27—NABAC Eastern Regional Convention: City Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. 
21-23—Texas Investment Bankers Group: Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 
25-27—Andependent Bankers Association: Golden Gate Hotel, North Dade, Fia. 
9-11—NABAC Western Regional Convention: U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Cal. 
16—18—American Safe Deposit Association: Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
20—FPRA Regional Meeting: Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
20-22—NABAC Northern Regional Convention: Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
22—FPRA Regional Meeting: Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
27-3 1—American Institute of Banking: Annual Convention, Richmond, Va. 


29-Oct. 4—Financial Public Relations Assn.: Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


6— 9—Robert Morris Associates: Shoreham Hotel, Washingten, D. C. 
7-10—National Association of Bank Women; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston. 
7-10—NABAC Convention: Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Altanta, Ga. 

4— 7—WMortgage Bankers Association: Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 

1— 6—HAnvestment Bankers Association: Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


Schools 


July 


July 


Sept. 


1—13-—FPRA School of Financial Public Relations: Northwestern University, Chicago 
Campus, Chicago. 
28-—Aug. 10—NABAC School for Bank Auditors & Comptrollers: University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 
9-—12—Vermont-New Hampshire School of Banking: Amos Tuck School, Hanover, N. H. 
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first electronic posting machine! 
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Waltonal POSt-TRONIC... 


the first electronic bank posting machine! 


Now released for sale 
The first Electronic Posting Machine 
hanks. The National Post- 


Tronie brings new standards of ae- 


is for 
curaey—and economy never known 
before, Through the miracle of Elec- 
tronies, far more of the posting work 
is done—without any thought. act or 
effort by the operator—than can be 


done by any present method. And, 


Your nearby National representative 


therefore. far faster, too! 

It posts ledger, statement and jour- 
nal simultaneously, all original print 
(no carbon). It simplifies operator 
training, and makes the operator's 
job much easier. And it has many 
other advantages which, combined 
with the Electronic features. bring 


the lowest posting cost ever known. 


Therefore it will soon pay for itself. 


will gladly show 


whot your bank can save with the National Post-Tronic, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayrowns, on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


- 


| i 


electronically verifies proper account selection 

electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 

electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” 
balance pickup 

electronically picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

electronically detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds” 

electronically picks up, adds, verifies trial balance 

electronically picks up, adds, verifies balance transfers 

—and what the Post-Tronic does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Wational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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MONEY BY MAIL? 


...risky in those days 


In 1850, when this picture was E ‘ iy See # A - | tik 


drawn, people who banked by mail oan te wi: oS 
were the rare exception. Today it i ame Hh A \\\ ee yl ~S 
is the exception who does not rely Eee 
upon this convenient, efficient 

method of banking. 

The invention of tamper-proof check 

paper by George La Monte reduced 

the risk of fraudulent alteration, 

helping to develop public assurance 

in the use of checks. Today, 

banking by mail is universally a De 

accepted, and has greatly contributed Se 
‘to the economic growth 


- of the nation. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 
...or we will gladly send them direct. 
THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 


A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY. 








